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Mrs. Carter, friend of Mrs. Puuitzer 

BALLARD SMITH, managing editor of the 
New York World 

CoLoneEL Joun A. CocKERILL, editor in 
charge of the New York World 

Wituuam H. Merrit1, editorial writer 

JosEPH QUAIL, a compositor, 22 
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Orrice Boy 

Dr. James W. McLane, Pulitzer’s 
physician 

Proressor HERMAN PAGENSTECHER, 
eye specialist 

CLaupE Ponsonsy, an Englishman, 
secretary to Pulitzer 


ScENE 1 


SettinG: Office of the editor of the Ger- 
man-language newspaper, the West- 


liche Post, St. Louis, 1868. 

At Rise: The Eprror of the Westliche 
Post ts seated at the desk, glancing over 
some galley proofs. He is a little man, 
middle-aged, roundish, with a flowing 
mustache and a small pointed beard. 
In manner he is self-important, ultra- 
dignified, pompous. 

Epiror (Muttering to himself as he puts 
galleys down one by one): Politics 

politics organizations 

. culture . . . politics . . . or- 

ganizations — (Breaking off in dis- 

gust.) Bah! I need more personality, 

more humanity. . . . (From left en- 

ters a Reporter, very neatly dressed. 
He crosses to right.) 

Epitor (Resuming): Banquets 

politics . . . culture . . . politics 

(Looking up, he is suddenly 
aware of the presence of the REPORTER, 
who has quietly taken his stand in 
front of the downstage chair.) Ach, 
hallo, Mr. Weber. Did you bring me 








something nice? I could use two or 
three nice stories — really nice ones 
—for the next issue. Items of real 
human interest. 

Reporter: What you need is one more 
reporter on the staff, Mr. Willich. I 
have all I can do to cover my regular 
assignments. 

Eprror: I know, I know. We are work- 
ing on that. But just now I need two 
or three nice stories — 

Reporter: | think I’ve got one story 
that you'll like very much. 

Eprror (Disgusted): One story — one 
story. All right, where is it? 

Reporter: Just a minute. (Epiror re- 
sumes previous business as REPORTER 
crosses to left and gestures to some one 
off stage. Joserpu Puuitzer enters, 
looking about him curiously. He is 
very tall—a siz-footer — thin, and 
young, barely twenty-one. impetuous 
and energetic, he is just now burning 
with an indignation he is trying hard 
to suppress.) 

Reporter: Have a seat. 

Pouitzer: Thank you. (He is about to 
occupy the wooden chair, when he no- 
tices the comfortable armchair. He goes 
to it and sits with a sigh of pleasure.) 

Reporter (Going to right): Mr. Willich, 
I have brought you a young gentle- 
man who has just had a painful but 
very interesting experience. He tells 
it well, too. I’m sure you'll want to 
publish it. 

Epitor (Without looking up, impa- 
tiently): Well, where is he? 

Reporter (Indicating center): Here. 
(Eprror, turning, sees PULITZER, who 
is frowning, lost in thought. He rises 
and approaches the youth, followed by 
the RePorTER.) 


Epiror (To Reporter, importantly): 
Well? (Puxrrzer starts at the loud re- 
mark, and rises quickly. He towers 
ludicrously above the little Evrror.) 

Reporter: Mr. Willich, this is Mr. 
Joseph Pulitzer. 

Puuitzer (Cordially): I am glad to 
know you, Mr. Willich. 

Eprror (Uncomfortably staring up at his 
great height): Well, sit down, sit 
down. (Puuirzer sits. The Eprror 
eyes his worn clothes, then speaks low 
to the Reporter, scornfully.) A gen- 
tleman, you said. 

Pu.itzer (Overhearing, leaps to his feet 
angrily): Certainly a gentleman, Mr. 
Willich — and I was told that in the 
editor of the Westliche Post I would 
meet a gentleman! 

Epitror (Astonished): Why, you 
young — ! 

Reporter: Gentlemen, gentlemen! Mr. 
Willich, he’s been through a very 
trying experience. Please excuse him. 

Eprror (Condescendingly, smiling) : Such 
temperament. . . . Well, let us hear 
of your experience, Mr. Pulitzer. (He 
sits in the wooden chair.) 

Puuirzer (Calmer now, sitting in arm- 
chair, plunges right in) : 1 am new here 
in St. Louis, and it is hard to find 
employment, these days. So when a 
general agent told me and other un- 
employed men that he could get us 
work on a plantation down south at 
good pay, all of us were eager to go. 

Epitor (Impatiently): Naturally. Get 
on with it. So you went — 

Puuitzer: Not yet. First, the agent 
said we must each pay him a fee of 
five dollars for his services. Some of 
us had a little more, others less or 
nothing. But with a wonderful spirit 
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of humanity, the more fortunate 
shared with the others, and so all 
forty of us were able to go. 

Eprror: A wonderful spirit of human- 
ity. . . . A nice phrase. Go on. 

Puuitzer: The agent put us aboard a 
steamer. We were a happy bunch. 
Work and self-respect lay not far 
ahead. . . . (Darkly.) Late that 
night, the boat docked, some forty 
miles below St. Louis. We were told 
we had arrived. (He rises and begins 
to walk back and forth with rising an- 
ger.) We got off and looked around. 
There was nothing there but dark- 
ness. Pitch darkness. No one to meet 
us. No town, no village, no house 
even. We were in a wilderness. . 

By the time we realized this — the 
boat had pulled away and headed 
upstream. 

Epitror (Rising): That’s fine! (Puurr- 
ZER turns on him angrily.) 1 mean, 
the story is fine — interesting. .. . 
It was a very dirty trick. . . . Goon. 

Puuitzer: Briefly, we started to walk 
back to St. Louis, determined to 
smash the agent’s office. Some of the 
men wanted to kill him, too. 

Epitor (Eyes shining): Excellent. Go 
on. 

Puuitzer: It took us three days to 
walk back — with no money and 
nothing to eat. . . . When we reached 
the city — (He clenches his fists.) — 
the agent had packed up and gone! 
(He stands silent, jaws tight, for a mo- 
ment, then suddenly goes limp and sits 
down in the armchair, head down, 
dejected.) 

Reporter (Stepping to right a little, 
low, so that PuLiTzer should not hear) : 
It’s a good story, isn’t it, Mr. Willich? 


Epiror: Nice — very nice. (He is think- 
ing of how to use it.) 

Reporter (Low): You noticed, his lan- 
guage is vivid, full of color, interest- 
ing. The poor boy has had nothing to 
eat these three days except a sand- 
wich I just bought him. (Rapidly.) 
Mr. Willich, why not let him write up 
this story himself? I'll go over it for 
style, and it will make a good feature 
— written by one of the victims him- 
self. Then you could pay him for it, 
and at least he’d be able to eat for a 
couple of days. 

Epitor (Doubtfully): Let him write it 
himself? . . . (After a pause, turn- 
ing.) Mr. Pulitzer. 

Puuitzer (Looking up apathetically): 
Yes, Mr. Willich? 

Epiror: You are a person of education? 

Pu.itzer: I speak German, French, 
and Hungarian. I was well educated 
in my native Hungary. 

Epitor: How long are you in America? 

Puuirzer: I arrived last year — at 
New York. I enlisted right away in 
the Union cavalry . . . was honor- 
ably discharged after eight months, 
when the war ended . . . could get 
no work in New York, and was ad- 
vised to come here. . . . (He hesitates.) 

Eprror: Why, out of all places in the 
United States, to St. Louis? 

Puitzer (After a pause): In New York, 
I soon realized I would get nowhere 
in this country until I learned to 
speak English well. But there are so 
many German immigrants in New 
York, it made that hard for me. So I 
decided to go to a city without Ger- 
mans. A man from St. Louis told me 
this was the place. (Smiling sheep- 
ishly.) I believed him . . . and came. 





Eprror (Laughing): No Germans in St. 
Louis! That’s a good one! (To the 
Reporter.) No 
Louis! 

Puirzer (Joins in the laughter, then 
good-naturedly): Don’t rub it in. I 
found out right away — St. Louis is 


Germans in St. 


full of Germans. 

Epitor (Jn high good humor): Well, 
well. . . . Mr. Pulitzer, how would 
you like to write for the Westliche 
Post the story of your unfortunate 
experience with the agent? 

Pu.itzer (Rising): ler . . . (Boldly.) 
The fact is, Mr. Willich, I hoped you 
would ask me that, and — (Drawing 
folded sheets of paper from his pocket.) 
I have already written it. 

Eprror: Well! You have your courage, 
I must say. (Business-like.) Let me 
see it. (PuLITzER hands it to him. He 
goes to his desk, sits down, and reads 
rapidly. Putitzer and the Reporter 

remain standing, watching him 
anzrwusly.) 

Epitor (Putting down the first page; 
noncommittally) : Hm. (The Reporter 
and PuuirzerR approach a few feet 
quietly, then stop. Evrror puts down 
second page, repeating:) Hm. (Re- 
PORTER and Puuitzer come a little 
closer. Eprror turns down third and 
last page, with another:) Hm. (He 
rises, picks up the three sheets and puts 
them together, and turns.) Mr. Pulit- 
zer — (Slowly.)— how would you 
like to become a reporter for the 
Westliche Post? 

Puuirzer (Looking from the Reporter 
to him in amazement) : | — a reporter, 
Mr. Willich? 

Eprror (Quickly): On trial, of course. 
. . . You see, I need another man. 


But someone with a feeling for peo- 
ple, for people not as mere names, but 
as real, colorful, human beings. A 
man with a style that expresses such 
a feeling. 

Puuirzer: You think ...I1... ? 

Epiror: May have the capacity. The 
ability. (/mportantly.) Under my 
guidance. 

Puurrzer: Of course. (With wonder.) 
Joseph Pulitzer — a journalist! (Be- 
hind the Evrror’s back the Reporter 
puts out his hand in congratulation, 
with a gleeful expression. PULITZER, 
happy, takes the hand and shakes it 
vigorously, gratefully.) 





CURTAIN 
* * * 
SCENE 2 


Sertinc: A room in the fashionable 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York City, 
May, 1883. 

At Rise: Mrs. Puuirzer, a gracious, 
pretty woman in her late twenties, is 
sitting at stage left, conversing with a 
somewhat older woman, Mrs. CARTER. 

Mrs. Carrer (With a marked southern 
accent): The wife of a rising young 
newspaper publisher must lead an 

your days full of 

events — politics, crime, 
envy 


exciting life... 

thrilling 

war, scandal ...I almost 
you, my dear. 

Mrs. Puuirzer (Smiling): One grows 
accustomed to it. After almost five 
years as Mrs. Pulitzer, I sometimes 
think nothing can excite me any 
more. ... But strangely enough, 

my husband’s capacity for excite- 

ment seems to grow with the years. 


Give him some corruption to expose, 
some wrongdoing to attack, and he 
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throws himself into battle like a 

crusader. of old. . . . It sometimes 

worries me. . . . In fact, we're on 
our way to Europe now to give him a 
rest, no less than for pleasure. 

Mrs. Carter (With a sigh): To Europe 

. Ido envy you, my dear. (Ris- 
ing.) When do you sail? 

Mrs. Puurrzer: Tomorrow. We haven’t 
seen much of New York, but we'll 
stay here longer on our way back. 

Mrs. Carrer: It’s been so nice running 
into you. (Glancing at the clock.) Oh, I 
must be going now — I have a train 
to catch. Bon voyage, my dear. Make 
my apologies to Mr. Pulitzer. 

Mrs. Puuirzer: He'll be here any 
moment. 

Mrs. Carter: I’m sorry, but trains 
don’t wait, you know. (Holding out 
her hand, which Mrs. Puirzer takes 
for a moment.) Goodbye, my dear. 
You must visit with us, should you 
get to Baltimore. (She starts towards 
right.) 

Mrs. Puuirzer (Walking with her): 
And so must you with us, if you ever 
come to St. Louis. 

Mrs. Carter: Thank you. Goodbye. 
(She goes off. Mrs. Putrrzer stands 
watching her for a moment or two, then 
turns, looks at the clock and shakes her 
head good-naturedly. Going to table up- 
stage center, she picks up a magazine, 
seats herself in an armchair, and begins 
reading. From right enters JosEPrH 
Puuitzer, 36 now, with fine, delicate 
features, a wide mustache and a modest 

beard. He wears glasses. He is well, al- 

most elegantly dressed, but still thin, 
with a great and restless energy. He is 
dejected, but at the sight of his wife, he 
smiles.) 





Puitrzer: Hello, Kate. 

Mrs. Puuirzer (Rising, mock severely) : 
Well, Mr. Pulitzer — keeping your 
wife waiting again, I see. 

Puuitzer (Absently): I’m sorry, dear. 
(He drops into a chair, deep in 
thought.) 

Mrs. Puuirzer (Going to him quickly): 
Why, Joseph — you're worrying 
about something! (Trying to cheer 
him up.) Remember, you’re on a 
pleasure trip, dear. No worrying 
allowed. 

Puuitzer (Smiling for a moment): I 
know, I know. . . . (Jokingly, but 
with a serious undertone.) Kate, dear, 
you almost lost your trip to Europe 
just now. 

Mrs. Puuirzer: What! . . . (Quietly.) 
How, dear? 

Puuirzer: I — I almost thought I had 
my chance — the chance of a life- 
time — to become a great newspaper 
publisher. 

Mrs. Puuirzer (With mild reproof): 
Joseph! You are a great newspaper 
publisher. The man who took the Sz. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and built it up 
from almost nothing into one of the 
leading newspapers of the west — all 
within four short years — (She breaks 
off.) What chance, Joseph? 

Puuirzer (Impressively): The chance 
to become publisher of a New York 





newspaper. 
Mrs. Puuirzer:...Ofa... New 
York newspaper. . . ! 


Puuirzer (Rapidly): Jay Gould, the 
speculator, has offered to sell me The 
New York World. 

Mrs. Puuirzer (Surprised): Joseph! 

Puitzer: He’s had it on his hands for 

four years . . . knows nothing about 
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the newspaper business . . . wants 
to dispose of it. 

Mrs. Puuirzer: Isita. . 
newspaper? 

Puurrzer (Half-joking, half-serious): 
What would I do with an already suc- 
cessful newspaper, dear? You know 
me ... Joseph Pulitzer, specialist 
in building up broken-down, ailing 
newspaper properties into healthy, 
growing concerns. (Seriously.) Jay 
Gould has been losing money on it 
every year. 

Mrs. Puuirzer: How much does he ask 
for it? 

Pu.itzer (After a pause): Three hun- 
dred and forty-six thousand dollars. 
Mrs. Puuirzer (Thunderstruck) : Three 
hundred thousand. . 
(Alarmed.) Joseph, that’s a fortune! 

We haven’t . . . (She stops.) 

Puuitzer: It would be payable over a 
period of years. My profits from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch this past year 
would cover the first payment. 

Mars. Pu.irzer: But such a price . 
for a newspaper that’s losing 
money... . 

Puuitzer: You know Jay Gould’s 
reputation. He drives a hard bargain. 
If I want the paper, it must be on his 
terms. 

Mrs. Puuirzer: It would be a tre- 
mendous undertaking, dear. Your 
health ... 

Puuirzer (Gloomily) : It isn’t my health 
that bothers me. The price is high, 
the yearly payments big . . . and 
there are sO many newspapers in 
New York. 

Mrs. Puuitzer: Many? 

Puutizer: There’s the Herald, the Sun, 
the Times, the Tribune —to name 


. successful 


the more important ones. Also, the 
Star, the Truth, and the Morning 
Journal... 

Mrs. Puuirzer: You would have to 
compete with all those? 

Puuirzer (Nods): 1... I even went 
so far as to tell Gould to have the 
documents drawn up for signing. But 
the moment I left him, I began to 
think it over. (He rises and starts to 
pace back and forth slowly.) When I 
consider the difficulties, the enor- 
mous effort required, the quality and 
quantity of the competition... 
Kate, I am not going through with it. 
It would be too much for me. (He 
drops into the chair again, head 
slumped forward on his chest dejectedly.) 

Mrs. Puuirzer (After gazing at him for 
two or three moments): Joseph Pulit- 
zer — do you really think this is the 

. . chance of a lifetime? 

Puuirzer (With an unhappy laugh): It 
would be, my dear — if the circum- 
stances weren’t so unfavorable. 

Mrs. Pouuirzer (After a pause): Why, 
dear, would you want a newspaper in 
New York, if you could have it? 

Pu.itzer: Why, Kate? (With increas- 
ing animation.) Because New York is 
the nation’s sounding board. From 
here I could publish a newspaper that 
would really be the voice of the peo- 
ple . . . (He rises and walks about in 
his excitement as he continues.) . . . a 
low-priced journal, not only cheap 
but bright . . . not only bright, but 
large . . . not only large, but truly 
democratic. (He turns to her.) A news- 
paper, Kate, that would expose all 
fraud and sham, fight all public evils 
and abuses .. . that would serve 


and battle for the people in all ear- 
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nestness, all sincerity! 
Mrs. Puuitzer (Breathlessly): Then 
. why don’t you do it, Joseph? 

PuLitzer (Stares at her admiringly, then 
takes her hand): I will, Kate .. . I 
will! 

CURTAIN 
7. - . 
Scene 3 

SettinG: Puirzer’s office at the New 
York World, autumn, 1887. 

At Ruse: From left enters an Orrice 
Boy with a big batch of newspapers 
and magazines in wrappers, and let- 
ters. He puts the newspapers and 
magazines on the desk, and starts look- 
ing over the letters cheerfully. 

Boy (Each time he says “ Mr. Pulitzer,” 
he puts that particular envelope down 
on the desk, just in front of the upstage 
chair. The other letters he shifts to the 
bottom of the pile in his hands.) Mr. 
Pulitzer, Mr. Pulitzer, Mr. Pulitzer 
. . « Mr. Pulitzer, Mr. Pulitzer . . 
Mr. Pulitzer, Mr. Pulitzer, Mr. Pulit- 
zer, Mr. Pulitzer . . . Mr. Pulitzer 
... Mr. Pulitzer... Mr. Pulit- 
zer, Mr. Pulitzer, Mr. Pulitzer, Mr. 
Pulitzer . . . Mr. Pulitzer . . . Mr. 
Pulitzer, Mr. Pulitzer, Mr. Pulitzer. 
Huh — not much mail today. (He 
crosses to right and exits with remain- 
ing letters. From left enters BALLARD 
SmitH, a well-dressed, aristocratic- 
looking man in his late thirties. Noticing 
the desk is unoccupied, he sits in the 
chair to left of it, takes out a pad of 
paper, and jots down some notes. Soon 
JoserH Puuirzer enters from left, 
thinner than ever, tired lines in his 
face. But his movements are energetic, 
his manner dynamic.) 

PuuitzeR (Warmly): Hello, Smith! 





(SmitH rises and turns.) That was a 
fine interview you got from President 
Cleveland, a fine interview. Congrat- 
ulations. (He seats himself behind 
desk and starts opening his mail.) 

Smitu: Thank you, Mr. Pulitzer. Mr. 
Cleveland was very codperative. He 
remembers it was The New York 
World that launched the boom which 
got him nominated and elected. So 
don’t give me all the credit. 

Puitzer (Without interrupting his let- 
ter-opening and reading): Nonsense. 
You’re not only a good managing 
editor, but a first-class reporter. 
Take credit, when you deserve it. 
It’s good for you. 

SmitH (Sitting down, tolerantly): Very 
well, I take it. What now? 

Puuitzer (As before): Get Colonel 
Cockerill — and that new editorial 
writer, Merrill. I want to go over 
some points with them. 

Smitu (Rising): Right. (He exits right. 
Pu.itzeR pauses to put his hand to 
his forehead wearily, then continues to 
open his mail, scanning each letter 
quickly and jotting down a few words 
in pencil on some of them. . . . From 
right enters COLONEL COCKERILL, a 
middle-aged man, who holds himself 
very straight.) 

Cocker: Hello, J. P. 

Puuirzer (Cordially, but continuing 
with his mail): Hello, Colonel Cock- 
erill. Sit down. (CockertL. takes 
chair at right of desk. . . . From left 
enter SmitH and MERRILL.) 

Merritt (Middle-aged, extremely cor- 
rect in enunciation): How are you, 
Mr. Pulitzer? 

Puuitzer (Friendly, but without looking 

up): Hello, Merrill. Take a chair. 





(MERRILL fetches a chair from left and 
places it at downstage side of desk, fac- 
ing upstage, and sits in it. Smirn, 
meantime, has sat down in chair at left 
of desk.) 

Puuirzer: Ready, gentlemen? 

CockErILL: Ready, J. P. 

Puuitzer (Looking up at last): Well, 
gentlemen — point number one: The 
campaign for a convention to amend 
the State Constitution. 

Smiru: The leaders of both parties are 
trying to dodge the issue. Latest 
word is, in the State Legislature they 
have deliberately neglected to pro- 
vide funds to print the necessary 
ballots. 

Puurrzer (Thoughtfully): The leaders 
don’t like the idea of a more demo- 
cratic State Constitution. . . . The 
leaders of both parties is it? .. . 
How many ballots are required? 

Ssurru: Five million. 

Puuitzer: Hm. (He thinks for a few 
moments. Then his face lights up.) 
Gentlemen, I have it!... The 
New York World will print the five 
million ballots — at its own expense! 

Smitu (Rising, astonished): Mr. Pulit- 
zer! That’s — that’s unheard of! 

Puuirzer: What of it? It will be one 
more contribution to the public 
service. 

Cocker. (After the initial surprise, 
enthused): It’s wonderful! It will be 
the talk of the whole country. (Joy- 
fully.) It won’t hurt our circulation 
any, either. (He rubs his hands.) 

Puuitzer (Impatiently): Of course. 
Serve the people well and, naturally, 
they will support you. . . . Smith, I 
want you to write an editorial on the 
attitude of the party leaders, and in- 


clude our offer. (Chuckling.) Let’s see 
them wriggle out of that! 

Smita: It will be a pleasure, Mr. 
Pulitzer! 

Puuirzer: Get started on it right 
away. Now. 

Smita (Heading for right, cheerily): 
Here I go. (He ezits.) 

Puuirzer: Next — the “boodle” Al- 
derman. 

Merrity (Reporting): The jury is still 
out. If the verdict is Guilty — 

Pu.irzer: It will be the greatest blow 
against corruption in city politics 
since the smashing of Boss Tweed. In 
the future, city aldermen will be 
mighty careful about accepting bribes 
for franchises — for awhile, at least. 

CockeriLL: And it will be one more 
victory for The World. We started 
the demand for an investigation. 

Puuitzer: Merrill — the verdict may 
be announced at any moment. I 
want you to write two editorials — 
one based on a verdict of Guilty, the 
other on a verdict of Not Guilty. If 
guilty, congratulate the jury and the 
people of New York City on the tri- 
umph of justice and civic decency. 
If not guilty . . . (He rises, stands 
silent for a moment, then solemnly.) I 
want you to repeat the highlights of 
the testimony which show that the 
aldermen did accept the bribes; de- 
mand they be cleaned out in the com- 
ing elections; challenge the people of 
this great city to rise up in their 
wrath and defeat anyone and every- 
one whom the trial has shown to be 
corrupt! . . . We must be ready for 
either verdict, if it comes before we 
go to press. 

Merritt (Rising, enthused): Yes, Mr. 
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Pulitzer! (He goes off left.) 

PuLiTzeR (Sitting again, puts his hand 
to his forehead wearily again, then 
straightens up): Well, Colonel — 
next, I have your report on the work 
of Mr. Hammond as advertising 
manager. I have checked the facts. 
Dismiss him. 

CocKERILL: I told you he wasn’t the 
man for the job in the first place. 
Puuirzer (With a sigh): He looked to 
me like a poet, with his flowing blond 
hair and fine eyes. That made me try 

him. 

CockerILL (Exploding): Because he 
looked like a poet? Well, if that 
doesn’t —! 

Puutirzer: Never mind, never mind. 
. . . Oh, yes, here’s something you 
must do. I’ve read some pieces by 
a grand humorous writer. He’s so 
funny, it makes my ribs crack with 
laughing when I read him. And it’s a 
special, native American brand of 
humor. I want him as a regular con- 
tributor to my paper. Pay him what- 
ever he asks. 

Cocker: But — all right, there’s no 
use arguing with you, if your mind’s 
made up. What’s his name? 

Puuirzer: He signs himself, “Bill 
Nye.” N-y-e . . . Nye. 

CocKErRILL (Writing on a pad): I’ve got 
it... . J. P., I’ve had a letter from 
Lieutenant King — about that sea 
scandal. I’ve asked him to write an 
editorial on it, and he wants to know 
your policy. 

Puuitzer (After a moment's thought): 
Tell him this: (CockEeRILL writes as 
the other speaks.) Write what you be- 
lieve to be right. Mr. Pulitzer has no 
friends and no enemies. He has no 


policy that interferes with facts. 

CockerILL: I’ve got it. (From left en- 
ters Jon, a little man with a big basket of 
sandwiches, fruit and candy on his arm.) 

Puuirzer (Friendly): Hello, Joe. 

Joe: Hello, Mr. Pulitzer. (He places the 
basket on the desk.) What would you 
like today? 

Pu.rrzer: Liverwurst, Joe. (Jor takes a 
sandwich from the basket and puts it on 
the desk, then does the same with two big 
apples. Then he turns to COCKERILL.) 

CockeriLL: Ham, Joe. Better make it 
two. (Joe hands him two sandwiches.) 
And a pear. (The vendor puts a pear 
on the desk, near him. PuLitzer gives 
Jor a dollar bill. Joe reaches into his 
pocket for change.) 

Pu.irzer: No change, Joe. 

Joe: Thank you. (He picks up basket 
and goes off right.) 

Puuirzer (Taking a bite of his sand- 
wich): Well, let’s see. . . . That’s 
all now . . . (COCKERILL rises and 
turns to right.) except . . . (Cock- 
ERILL turns back.) ... have the 
proofs of tomorrow’s editorials — 
(He suddenly pauses and shakes his 
head, once easily, once violently, as if 
annoyed; then he takes off his glasses 
and wipes them with a handkerchief.) 
— sent up right away. I haven’t gone 
over them yet. 

CockeErRILL: I will. (He goes off right, 
taking his sandwiches and pear with 
him. PutitzerR puts his glasses on 
again, rests his cheek against his left 
hand, elbow on desk, head down 
slightly, relaxing in great weariness. 
He seems on the verge of dozing off, but 
pulls himself up as JoserH QUAIL, a 
young compositor, enters with galley 
proofs in one hand and a partly eaten 
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sandwich in the other.) 

Qua (Cheerfully): Here you are, Mr. 
Pulitzer — tomorrow’s editorials. 

Pouirzer (Taking the galleys from him, 
smiling): Thank you, Quail. . . . By 
the way, I liked that little story you 
wrote up. It wasn’t good enough to 
print in The World — but it’s a big 
improvement over your earlier ones. 
Keep it up, and maybe soon you'll 
graduate to . . . well, we'll see. 

Quam. (Exzcitedly): Thank you, Mr. 
Pulitzer! I'll have another one ready 
for you tomorrow! 

Puurrzer (Smiling, straightening out 
the galleys): Fine. Sit down while 
you re waiting. (QuAIL sits, eating his 
sandwich and watching PULITZER 
worshipfully. The publisher, still smil- 
ing at the youth’s eagerness, glances 
down at the galleys — and suddenly 
frowns. He shakes his head as if to 
clear it, looks down at the galleys again, 
frowns once more, and takes off his 
glasses. In disgust.) These glasses — 
they blur. (He wipes them with his 
handkerchief, puts them on, and looks 
down. Frowning, he lifts up the galleys 
as if to have more light by which to 
read. It seems not to help, for now a 
worried look appears on his face. He 
puts the galleys down and stares at 
them.) 

Quart: Many mistakes today, Mr. 
Pulitzer? 

Pouuirzer (Taking off his glasses and 
looking at him): I don’t know, Quail 
. . « (Slowly.) It is all one big blur 
before my eyes. 

Quai (Hurt): Mr. Pulitzer . . . those 
are very clean proofs. I pulled them 
myself. 


Puuirzer: Then . . . it must be my 


eyes ... area little tired. (He shuts 
his eyes for a few moments, then puts 
on the glasses and tries reading again. 
Shaking his head.) One big blur . 

Quai (Rising, alarmed): Mr. Pulitzer 
. . . You’ve been working too hard. 

Puuirzer (Rising slowly): You are a 
little blurred to me, too, Quail. (He 
sits again.) Maybe I have been work- 
ing . . . a little too hard. 

Quai (Staring to right): I'll tell Colonel 
Cockerill. You must see an eye doctor 
right away! 

Puuitzer (Slowly but determinedly): 
Come back here, boy. 

Quait (Pausing): But Mr. Pulitzer — 

Puuirzer:I said . . . come back here. 
(Quam obeys.) Sit down. (Quam 
sits.) The editorials must go to press 
almost at once — and I have not yet 
checked them. 

Quam. (Weakly): But— Mr. Pulit- 
zer — 

Pouuirzer: Afterwards, my boy. Here. 
(He picks up the galleys.) You read 
them tome .. . slowly. 

Quai (After a moment of amazement, 
with awe): Yes, Mr. Pulitzer. (He 
takes the galleys, hesitates a moment, 
then begins to read): “It Is Time to 
Clean House.” — That’s the head, 
Mr. Pulitzer. 

Puuirzer (Shutting his eyes): It’s a 
good one. Go on. 

Quatx: It repeats in the lead. (Read- 
ing.) “It is time to clean house.” 
Paragraph. “In the campaign for 
District Attorney that is now ap- 
proaching its climax, the people of 
New York have a great opportunity. 
. . « (Curtain slowly starts to descend. 
Puirzer, eyes shut and head bowed, 
listens intently.) . . . If they defeat 
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the candidate of a corrupt political 
machine; if they elect that brilliant 
young New Yorker, Mr. DeLancy 


%”” 


Nicoll, to this strategic office. . . . 
CURTAIN 


* * * 
SCENE 4 

SettinG: A luxurious room in a hotel at 
Wiesbaden, Germany, 1889. 

At Rise: Mrs. Puirzer is smoothing 
out a centerpiece on the table. Finish- 
ing, she places a vase exactly on its 
center. Then, satisfied, she turns and 
surveys the room. From right enters 
JosePuH Putirzar, on the arm of Dr. 
McLane and followed by Dr. PacEn- 
STECHER. PULITZER holds himself not 
too stiffly, eyes straight ahead, as 
McLane slowly guides him to the 
armchair at left, in which he seats him- 
self carefully. PAGENSTECHER, with a 
beard and mustache, is an important- 
looking German medical man. 

Mrs. Puuitzer (Coming forward anz- 
iously): Well, Dr. Pagenstecher? 

Puuitzer (With a wry smile): Your 
verdict is. . . ? 

PAGENSTECHER (Clearing his throat im- 
portantly; speaks with a German ac- 
cent): Mr. Pulitzer — it iss not only 
your eyes that have failed. Your en- 
tire nervous system iss worn out. 

PuuirzerR: You doctors all say the 
same thing. 

PAGENSTECHER: You must live a peace- 
ful, care-free life. Nothing to worry 
you, nothing to make you think, 
above all nothing to excite yourself. 

Puuirzer (Drily): Put myself on a 
shelf. . . . (Slowly.) If I do all that 

. willl... ? (He pauses.) 

PaGcenstecHEeR: Hm. I am afraid you 


will never recover. But your condi- 
tion should not get worse. 

Puuirzer (Wryly): I... see. ... 

PAGENSTECHER: The best thing for you 
iss stay quietly a little longer here 
at Wiesbaden — then go on a trip 
around the world — slowly, com- 
fortably, restfully. It will make you 
feel much better. 

Puirzer (After a pause): Thank you, 
Dr. Pagenstecher. I’ll have my secre- 
tary send you a check. 

PAGENSTECHER (Clicking his heels to- 
gether and bowing): Danke. Good day. 

Puitzer: Good day. (PAGENSTECHER 
bows to the others, who bow back, and 
goes off right.) ...So that’s the 
world’s greatest eye specialist, Dr. 
McLane. 

McLans: Yes. He’s the top man. 

Pouuitzer: Well — thank you for try- 
ing. ...I1 shan’t need you any 
more today. 

McLane: I'll drop in to check up on 
you at bedtime. Till then — 

Mrs. Puuirzer: Goodbye, Dr. McLane. 

McLane: Goodbye. (He goes off left.) 

Puuirzer (After a moment or two of 
thought): Kate, will you tell Pon- 
sonby to come here? 

Mrs. Puuirzer (Taking her husband’s 
hand): Joseph, dear — the specialist 
said no business, no excitement for 
you. 

Pu.irzer: I must attend to a few 
things, Kate. You don’t really expect 
me to become a mummy? 

Mrs. Puuirzer (Smiling faintly): All 
right — you may have fifteen min- 
utes for business today. 

Pu.irzeR (Impatient, but trying not to 
seem discourteous): Yes, yes, dear. 
Anyhow, I promise I'll try not to get 


aI 





excited. 

Mrs. Puuirzer: Fine. I'll send him 
right away. (She exits left. PULiTzeR 
remains lost in thought. Soon Pon- 


SONBY, a fairly young Englishman, 
enters from left, with a pad of paper, a 
pencil, and some newspaper clippings.) 

PonsonBy (English. accent, cheerily): 
Hello, Mr. Pulitzer. 

Puuirzer (Friendly): Be seated, Pon- 
sonby. (Ponsonsy takes the other 
armchair. Eagerly.) Well — have the 
week’s newspapers arrived from 
America? 

Ponsonsy: Yes. This morning. I’ve 
started clipping items to read to you. 
First, here’s one I think you'll like 
most of all. 

Puuirzer (Leaning forward): Really? 
What is it? 

PonsonBy: It’s an editorial from the 
New York Herald — about you. 

Pu.itzer (Excitedly): Well! My biggest 
competitor! Read it to me, quickly! 

PonsonsBy: Calmly, now. (PULITZER 
relares somewhat.) It begins: (Read- 
ing.) “Mr. Joseph Pulitzer was re- 
ported the other day to have resigned 
from direct control of The New York 
World. It is needless to say that if 
this is really the case a great vacuum 
is made in the present actuality of 
American journalism.” 

Puitzer (Pleased): Well! 

Ponsonsy (Reading on): Paragraph. 
“What the Greeleys and the Ray- 
monds and the Bennetts did for jour- 
nalism thirty years ago, Pulitzer has 
done today. It is true his methods 
have been queer and peculiar, but 
after all they have suited the present 
American public.” 

Puuitzer (Chuckling) : Queer and pecu- 


liar, eh? That’s Mr. Bennett himself 
speaking —I know his style. 
Go on. 

PonsonBy: Paragraph. (Reading.) “As 
for us of the Herald, we dip our 
colors to him. He has made success 
upon success against our prejudices; 
has succeeded all along the line; has 
roused a spirit of enterprise and per- 
sonality which, up to this time, has 
not been known. (Pause.) This man, 
however, who has given us a new line 
of thought and action, now becomes 
a part of the past.” 

Puuirzer (After a moment, emotion- 
ally): Coming from my greatest 
rival — that’s a very fine tribute. 
.. . I'llnever forget this . . . kind- 
ness. (Rousing himself.) But he is 
wrong in his conclusion. I am not yet 
a part of the past. Far from it 
(Pause.) Now, Ponsonby, make a 
note: The lead editorial in the last 
issue of The World 1 received was 
very bad. The author deserves to be 
spanked. It has no vigor, no worth- 
while point, uses too many words, 
and has even one error of fact. Tell 
Colonel Cockerill to have a talk with 
the writer. 

PonsonBy (Who has been jotting down 
notes): Righto. (From left enters Mrs. 
Puuitzer with a bowl of apples. 
PONSONBY rises.) 

Mrs. Puuirzer: Your favorite apples, 
Joseph. (She puts one in his hand.) 
Puuirzer: Thank you, dear. (He bites 
into it with great relish. Mrs. Pu.it- 
zeR puts the bowl on the table.) Come 

here, Kate. Sit down. 

Ponsonsy (Tactfully): Is that all for 
now, Mr. Pulitzer? 


Pu.itzer: No. Draw up another chair. 
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(PonsONBY does so, as Mrs. Puuir- 
zER takes the armchair opposite her 
husband.) 

Puuirzer (After a pause): You remem- 


ber... tomorrow . . . they lay 
the cornerstone of our new building 
in New York... the Pulitzer 
Building. 


Mrs. Puurrzer: As if I could forget. A 
great new home for The New York 
W orld. 

Puuirzer: A monument of stone. . . . 
(He is thoughtful for a moment.) I 
should like to leave other monu- 
ments. .. . Do you know what I 
have been thinking of, lately? (The 
others are silent.) . . . I should like 
to establish a — School of Journalism. 

Mrs. Puuitzer (Astonished): Joseph! 
A school . . . of journalism? 

Ponsonsy (Sceptically): You mean 

. . to teach people how to become 
journalists? 

Puutitzer: Don’t laugh. I know it 
sounds strange. But journalism is a 
profession — or should be — like any 
other. There are schools to train doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers — and the 
world is better off for them. Why not 
one for journalists? 

Mrs. Puuitrzer: But how, Joseph? 
Where? You mustn’t. .. . 

Puuitzer: I think I could interest 
Columbia University in the idea. I'd 
supply the money, and the general 
plan. 

PonsonsBy (Incredulously): Interest a 
university . . . in the teaching of 
journalism? 

Puuitzer (Chuckling): Yes, Ponsonby, 
a university. My plans are still in the 
rough, though. (He bites into the ap- 
ple, and chews with relish for a few 


moments. Then.) I have a few other 
things in mind, too. 

Ponsonby (Greatly interested): Yes, Mr. 
Pulitzer? 

Puuirzer: I’ve made a lot of money. 
... I’m thinking of establishing 
prizes — to encourage American 
writers and artists to do better work. 
And scholarships for good students 
who otherwise could not afford to go 
to college. 

Mrs. Puuirzer (Worried): That’s splen- 
did, dear — but you mustn’t try to 
do too much. You need rest. 

Pu.itzer: After all, I ought to do 
something special — for the country 
that has done so much for me. 
(Pause.) One more thing for today, 
Ponsonby. 

Ponsonsy (His pad ready): Yes, Mr. 
Pulitzer? 

Pu.itzer: I want you to send a cable to 
America . . . to be read at the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the Pulitzer 
Building tomorrow. 

Ponsonsy: Yes, sir. What is the 
message? 

Puitrzer (After a few moment's thought, 
slowly): Write: “God grant... 
that this structure be the enduring 
home of a newspaper forever unsatis- 
fied with merely printing news . 
forever fighting every form of wrong 
. . . forever independent . . . for- 
ever advancing in enlightenment and 
progress . . . forever wedded to truly 
democratic ideas . . . (Mrs. Putit- 
ZER rises and gazes at her husband 
admiringly.) Paragraph . . . Let it 
ever be remembered . . . that this 
edifice owes its existence to the pub- 
lic . . . that its architect is popular 
favor ... that its moral corner- 





stone is love of liberty and justice 
. . . that its every stone comes from 
the people and represents public 
approval for public services ren- 


dered... . 
Mrs. PUvuLITZER 
Joseph ... 
Puuitzer (Rising, his gaze slightly up- 
ward): Paragraph . . . “God forbid 
that the vast army following the 
standard of The World . . . should 


in this or in future generations ever 


(Thrilled): Oh, 


find it faithless to those ideas and 
moral principles to which alone it 
owes its life — and without which I 
would rather have it .. . perish. 
(Pause.) Joseph Pulitzer.” (Pause. 
Mrs. PuLirzer gives him her arm 
and, gazing up at him proudly, leads 
him slowly to right. PoNnsonsy rises 
and remains motionless, watching 
them with deep admiration.) 
CURTAIN 


Franklin and the King 


by Paul Green 


Characters 

GerorGE THE Turrp, King of England. 

His Moruer. 

Lorp North, prime minister. 

Wri Prrt, the elder, former prime 
minister. 

Sm Tosias, a wealthy merchant, and 
head of the East India Company. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

A CHAMBERLAIN. 

A MESSENGER. 

Two Foormen. 

A Few Lorps anp CouNsELOorRS. 

Piace: London. 

Tre: A winter evening, 1774. 

The music begins in the auditorium — a 
piano, organ, or other instrument play- 
ing “Rule Britannia.”” The curtain 
goes up revealing the stage set to repre- 
sent an audience room in the palace of 


King George the Third. 


As the music plays, two footmen 
enter from the right front. One of them 
carries a foot warmer and the other a 
blue tasseled pillow. In time to the 
music the two march across the room to 
the left, and with the precision of per- 
sons performing a ritual open the heavy 
curtains disclosing a throne-like seat 
set upon a little platform or dais. They 
fasten the curtain back, place the pillow 
on the seat and the foot warmer before 
it. Then withdrawing, they stand be- 
hind the chairs in stiff and waiting 
readiness. 

Now entering through the great door 
at the rear come the Kino and his 
MoruHeER, moving as if in time to the 
music. The K1nG is a young man in his 
late twenties, with somewhat pallid 
face, a large, restless, roving eye, and 
nervous-moving hands. The QuEEN 
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Moruer is a tall woman with graying 
hair, and imperious in her manner. 
There is a sternness about her face quite 
in contrast to the young monarch’s 
kindly indecisiveness. She is speaking 
as they enter through the door, and the 
music as if in deference to her grows 
softer. 

Queen: It must be decided today. The 
time has come for action. 

Kine: But these meetings — these 
meetings, Mother. We only talk, 
threaten, and more talk. 

Queen: Now more than talk is needed 
— you'll see to that. (To the Foor- 
MEN abruptly.) You may go. (The 
FoormeEN bow and retire. As they dis- 
appear through the door at the right 
front, the music stops. The QUEEN con- 
tinues.) If in these troubled days the 
very walls have ears, what do we 
expect from our servants? 

Kina (Murmuring): Suspicion, dis- 
trust, mutual fear — (Muttering.) I 
wish — 

Queen: Not wishes, my son, but deeds. 

Kinc (As he slowly approaches the 
throne): Yes, Mother. 

Queen: And I have your promise to be 
firm. 

Kina: I know. 

Queen: The people demand that a de- 
cision be made. You have Lord 
North’s word for it. 

Kina: But he represents the merchants, 
the wealthy class, the bankers, men 
like Sir Tobias. 

QueEN: They are the people — those 
that count. 

Kine: But Pitt says otherwise. 

QuEEN: Pitt is no longer prime minis- 
ter. He has no power. 

Kine: He and Benjamin Franklin are 
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opposed to my Lord North’s intent 

about America. 

QuEEN (Petulantly): Ah, and that man 
Franklin — 

Kine (Defensively): He is our friend. 

Queen: To be a king is to be beyond 
friends. And you are king. 

Kina (Suddenly mounting the dais and 
sitting down on the throne): Yes, day 
and night I hear you, Mother — (As 
if quoting) — George, be a king. 

Queen: And all must yield before the 
King. And that goes for the famous 
Dr. Franklin. 

Kine: But he is a man with his own 
ideas. We all know that. 

Queen: And yet a man. And being so, 
he has his price. 

Kine (Laconically): A short and bitter 
word — you mean a bribe. 

QvuEEN: Call it what you will. Men love 
wealth and honor—and flattery 
above all. Offer them to him. 

Kina: And if he refuse? 

Queen: Increase the price. Promise 
anything, for to win him is to win the 
colonies. (The CHAMBERLAIN appears 
in the door at the right.) We are ready. 

Kina (Sighing) : Then summon the hon- 
orable gentlemen here. (The Cuam- 
BERLAIN bows and retires.) 

Queen: And now I leave you, my son, 
but I shall be there (Gesturing toward 
the rear) — waiting — 

Kina: Yes, waiting to give me strength 
if I should weaken. 

Queen: But you shall not weaken. The 

American colonies must be brought 

to their senses. (The Kina bows his 

head over on his hands. The QuEEN 
lays her jewelled hand on top of his 
head affectionately, then bends and 
places the warmer under his feet. Kiss- 








ing his brow, she turns and goes out at 
the rear. For a moment the young Kina 
sits bowed in an attitude of weariness, 
then looking about him, drops on his 
knees in silent prayer. Presently he 
rises and resumes his seat. And now 
the CHAMBERLAIN opens the door at the 
right and several COUNSELORS enter, 
including Lorp Nortn, the prime 
minister, a man past middle age, some- 
what determined in his 
bearing. Next to him comes WILLIAM 
Pirt, an old broken man making his 


stout and 


way haltingly along on a cane. There 
are some three or four other GENTLE- 
MEN, members of the House of Lords 
and Commons, also Str Tostas, a 
wealthy corpulent merchant. They ap- 
proach the throne and stand bowed be- 
fore the Kinc. The CHAMBERLAIN 
retires.) 

Lorp Nortu: Your Majesty. 

Kine: Greetings — (As they kiss his 
hand) — my Lord North, the Earl of 
Chatham, you, Sir Tobias, and gen- 
tlemen. (The elderly Prrt creeps over 
and sits in the chair at the left front. 
Sir Tostas sits in the one at the right. 
The rest remain standing.) 

Lorp Nortu: Your Majesty, the pres- 


ent crisis moves us to come to you for 
audience. 


Kina (Looking out at the group): I do 
not see Dr. Franklin. 

Lorp Nortu: We have heard nothing 
from him. 

Kina: He should be here. 

Lorp Norts (/ronically): His action 
is typical of this new liberty beyond 
the seas. He comes and goes as he 
pleases. 

First Lorp: This is not liberty but 
license. 


Seconp Lorn: Aye. 

Pirt (In a high voice): He has been 
delayed. 

Lorp Norta: When His Majesty sum- 
mons, there must be no delay. (Un- 
rolling some papers which he has in his 
hand.) Your Majesty, the everlasting 
subject of the American colonies is 
with us once again. And this time it 
must be settled. Your Majesty is well 
acquainted with the long roll of 
grievances which we hold against 
them. For ten years they have tried 
our patience without ceasing. Again 
and again we have yielded to their 
demands hoping that soon or late as 
loyal subjects to yourself they would 
see the error of their ways and mend 
them. Since the conclusion of what 
some choose to call the French and 
Indian war, they have grown more 
and more insolent in their manner. 
In the passage of the Stamp Act they 
first exhibited open treason. For the 
safety of the British Empire we 
yielded and rescinded the act. Again 
the necessary and just laws known as 
the Townshend Act were most stub- 
bornly resisted. Once more to keep 
the peace we yielded. Far be it from 
us to criticize His Majesty’s attitude 
in these matters. For then the times 
were uncertain, our enemies near at 
home pressed about us, and we could 
risk no quarrel between us and the 
strongest of our colonies. But now 
the times demand a stern hand. Our 
internal debt has increased by leaps 
and bounds, a debt in great measure 
due to the expense of protecting these 
same colonies, and — 

Kine (As Nortu turns a leaf of his 
notes): Has Dr. Franklin given any 





further advice upon this subject? 
Lorp Nortu: None beyond his recent 
boastful words in parliament. It is 
well known what his attitude is. He 
is in league with such men as Patrick 
Henry of Virginia, Livingstone of 
New York, Sam Adams and John 
Hancock of Boston. It is through 
their efforts that the people are be- 
coming rebellious and are refusing to 
accept this recent tax on tea. (Slap- 
ping the sheet of paper in his hand.) 
I have here a letter from this same 
Sam Adams in which he maintains 
that the act is most malign and dia- 
bolical. I ask you, gentlemen, what 
is so diabolical and unjust about this 
law as the notorious Sam Adams 
maintains? (Turning toward the Kina 
again.) Let us recall, Your Majesty, 
that uninterrupted commerce, trad- 
ing, the purchase and exchange of 
commodities, between the different 
sections of the empire is the very life 
of that empire. When this is stopped 
it dies, disintegrates and decays. It is 
the same as if the lifeblood were 
choked off from some of the mem- 
bers of the empire. What results? 
That member, those members perish, 
and the empire itself is crippled and 
weakened. The question before us is 
— shall we allow these bands of mis- 
guided zealots three thousand miles 
across the sea to jeopardize the future 
glory and greatness of the English 
nation? 

Voices: No — no! 

Lorp Nortu: We have developed a 
great and profitable commerce with 
the American colonies, and now that 
they are refusing to buy our goods 
what can we expect to happen? This 
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tax on tea was voted by an over- 
whelming majority of both houses of 
parliament. It should be collected no 
matter what the cost. 

Pirr (Calling out): And how will you 
collect it, my lord? 

Lorp Nortu: We have met here to de- 
termine that. As Charles Townshend 
himself has said before — these Amer- 
ican colonies, these children of ours, 
planted by our care, nourished by 
our indulgence, have been protected 
by our arms until they have grown to 
a degree of strength and wealth al- 
most equal to that of our own. But 
again and again they have threatened 
our trade with ruin. Through their 
selfishness, their greed, they have 
strained the patience of His Maj- 
esty’s parliament beyond endurance. 
(Pausing and then concluding dramat- 
ically.) This time force must be 
employed. (A murmur arises among 
several of the statesmen. The Kine 
looks off before him with abstracted 
worried gaze.) 

Kina (As if speaking to himself): Blood 
might be shed. 

Lorp Nort: I urge that without delay 
funds be voted for the equipping and 
sending of ten thousand soldiers into 
the colonies to impose this tea tax. 

Voices: Yea, we agree. 

Lorp Norra: And that such men as 
Patrick Henry, Livingstone and 
Adams, Hancock and others from the 
Carolinas to the northernmost col- 
onies — these men who have openly 
avowed their antagonism to His 
Majesty’s government — be arrested 
and brought to England for trial. 

Voices: Hear! Hear! 








KinG (Restlessly): Where is Dr. Frank- 
lin? 

A Counsevor: He is a philosopher, sire. 
Perhaps he has fallen into a well. 

A Seconp Counsevor: Or is experi- 
menting with his new electricity. 
(Several of the gentlemen laugh.) 

KinG (With a touch of sharpness): And 
well he might. He recently sent me 
lightning rods as a comfort in the 
summer storms. (He gestures to Lorp 
NORTH.) 

Lorp Nortu: The colonists are able to 
pay this trifling tax. We have accu- 
rate reports on the holdings of the 
leading colonial citizens. A hundred 
can be found there whose combined 
wealth is equal to that of any hun- 
dred men in England. For instance, 
the great land owner, Colonel George 
Washington down in Virginia, John 
Hancock himself, a man of tremen- 
dous wealth. (Slapping the papers 
again.) We have them listed here. 
Shall we continue to sweat under the 
burden of taxation and they go 
exempt? 

Voices: No! No! (And now the broken 
form of Prrr stirs in his chair.) 

Kine (Nodding to him): The Earl of 
Chatham. 

Pitt (His head propped up on his cane): 
It is not that the colonies cannot pay, 
but that they are unwilling to pay. 

Lorp Nort (Drily): That is one thing 
we are certain of. (Curtly.) Then they 
must be made to pay. (Bowing.) 
We await Your Majesty’s decision. 

Pitt (Attempting to rise and then sinking 
back into his chair with a groan): 
Pardon my illness. (Looking over at 
Lorp Norra.) During my service as 
minister I took occasion to study 


every phase of the colonies’ quarrel. 
The arguments of my Lord North 
are not only impractical but danger- 
ous. I have come from a bed of sick- 
ness to tell him so. 

Lorp Nort (With a touch of sarcasm): 
Franklin has been talking with my 
Lord Pitt again. 

Pirr: He has, many times. And I have 


been talking with the common people 
of England. 

Lorp Nortu: The burden of this gov- 
ernment, sir, is not on the common 
people but upon those who have the 
responsibility of taxes and property. 


(Indicating the merchant.) Like Sir 
Tobias here. 

Pirr: Your pardon, sire, but the gentle- 
man is in error. The colonies in 
America were not planted by our 
care, were not nurtured by our inter- 
est. Tyranny drove them there. (A 
murmur of dissent arises among the 
CounseLors.) They have not been 
protected by our arms. In the French 
and Indian war they protected us. 
They taxed themselves to raise arms, 
provide munitions and supplies. And 
that tax which they themselves voted 
they have continued to pay without 
murmur or demur. 

Kina: Are you against England or for 
the colonies, sir? 

Pirr: I am for both, Your Majesty. 
(Now climbing shakily to his feet.) For 
an ever and greater British Empire 
— (Stretching out his trembling arm) 
—a true Venice of the world, in 
which the ocean canals flow between 
the arms and islands of her greatness. 

A Voice: Hear! Hear! 

Pirr (With stern conviction): And if we 
insist upon these measures with 
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back into his chair. The Kina sits 
staring at the floor.) 

Lorp Nortu (Coldly): Then what does 
the honorable gentleman propose? 
Pirr: That we yield once more to their 

demands. 

Voices: No! No! 

Lorp Nortu: If we do so our prestige 
is gone in the capitals of Europe, and 
you know what that means to our 
commerce. (The voice of the Cuam- 
BERLAIN calls out from the shadow at 
the right.) 

‘HAMBERLAIN: Benjamin Franklin of 
Pennsylvania. (Everyone looks ex- 
pectantly around. FRANKLIN comes 
forward into the light. He is now in his 
late sixties and well preserved, his face 
genial and ruddy. As he comes forward 
the Kina extends his hand which 
FRANKLIN takes and bows over but 
does not kiss. With the exception of Pirt 
the group show a faint displeasure.) 

KinG (Withdrawing his hand): | feared, 

Dr. Franklin, we were not to have 


_ 


the pleasure of your company. 

FRANKLIN: Your pardon, sire, I have 
been at the palace gates this half hour 
but was denied admittance. (With a 
chuckle.) The guards said I lacked the 
proper dress. (There is a look among 
the group which shows that they per- 
haps think so too.) 

Kine: Our major-domo will send you 
an apology. 

FRANKLIN: Oh, no, I am used to such 
things. (Extending a little rolled paper 
tied with a ribbon.) A little gift of 
friendship to Your Majesty — draw- 
ings for a new stove which will do 
much to keep you warm in winter. 


America we shall lose one of our arms 
and that the strongest. (He sinks 
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Kine (Taking the paper and examining 
it): My thanks are yours. (He studies 
the paper, and then as Lonp Nort 
lets out a little cough, he rolls it wp.) At 
my leisure I will — (Now with some 
show of energy.) Dr. Franklin, we 
have summoned you here on a serious 
matter. Because of your standing as 
a philosopher and your thorough 
knowledge of the colonies we feel we 
have a right to your advice. 

FRANKLIN (Bowing): I shall be glad to 
tell you what I know. (The K1nG nods 
toward Lorp Nort again.) 

Lorp Nortu: Dr. Franklin, you are 
acquainted with the present situation 
as regards the American colonies. 

FRANKLIN: I am. 

Lorp Nortu: And you no doubt recog- 
nize the necessity under which our 
government stands at this present 
time. 

FRANKLIN: I know that like most gov- 
ernments you are hard put to it to 
raise money for taxes. 

Lorp Nortu: And do you not agree 
that all citizens should pay taxes to 
the government that protects them? 
To the government to which they 
owe obedience? 

FRANKLIN: It is usually the case that 
the citizens do pay taxes. 

Lorp Nortu: And you no doubt are 
well acquainted with the troubles 
His Majesty’s government has had 
in levying and collecting taxes from 
the American colonies. 

FRANKLIN: Naturally. 

Lorp Nortu: Do you feel that they 

have been in their right in refusing to 

accept the Stamp Act, the Towns- 
hend Act, the Navigation Act, the 

Levying and Quartering Act? 








Prrt (Calling out): I object to that 
question. 

FraNnKuIn: I don’t mind answering it. 
These acts have all been repealed. 
His Majesty’s parliament realized 
their injustice. 

Lorp Nort: They were repealed only 
to keep peace, not because they were 
unjust. Do you not agree? 

FRANKLIN: No, I believe they were un- 
just. (Again a murmur arises among 
the group.) 

Lorp Norts (Abruptly): Why? 

FRANKLIN (Kindly and with perfect po- 
liteness): Because, as I said recently 
in the parliamentary interview, and 
as has been said thousands of times, 
there is a principle involved, the 
principle of taxation without repre- 
sentation. Is it right or wrong? I say 
it is wrong to tax a people who have 
no voice in that taxing. 

Lorp Norta: But I thought you just 
said that citizens should pay taxes to 
the government under which they 
reside. 

FRANKLIN: Yes, in a representative gov- 
ernment — the government which to 
my mind is the true form of govern- 
ment. I do not believe that any body 
of lawmakers has the right to tax 
those who have no representation in 
that body. 

Lorp Nort (/ronically again): We are 
all acquainted with that — ah — 
new rallying cry among the Ameri- 
cans, no taxation without representa- 
tion. 

Kino: I take it, Dr. Franklin, that you 
wish to have parliamentary repre- 
sentatives chosen from the colonies 
to hold seats in the house here in 


London. 
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Frankuin: I did not say so, Your 
Majesty. 

A Voice: He did not say so — what did 
he say? 

Lorp Nortu: Philosophers are well 
known for their ability to confuse the 
issue. 

FRANKLIN (Still kindly and polite) : It is 
not my intent to confuse. I say that 
I along with most of my countrymen 
deny the right of parliament to tax us 
unless we are represented in parlia- 
ment, unless we have someone to 
speak for us, to defend us. On the 
other hand, I do not say that we 
should be represented in parliament. 

Lorp Nort: Then just what do you 
mean? 

FRANKLIN: Briefly I mean that our own 
assemblies in America, the General 
Assembly, the House of Burgesses, or 
whatever form each colony’s govern- 
ment takes— these bodies should 
have the right to tax us and none 
other. 

Lorp Norts (Throwing up his hands): 
That’s treason. 

FRANKLIN: It’s not treason, but sense. 

Lorp Nortu: Treason, I tell you. It 
means self-government, gentlemen, 
and that means, sharp and to the 
point, that the honorable gentleman 
here recommends that the American 
colonies be a free and independent 
country. 

FRANKLIN: I have not said that we owe 
no allegiance to the King, but I do 
say that we owe no allegiance to 
parliament in such matters as affect 
us so vitally. 

Prrr (Suddenly applauding): Hear, 
hear! (For a moment there is a murmur 


among the gentlemen, and Nort 





paces back and forth with his head bent 
down.) 

Sm Tosias (Presently turning sharply 
on FRANKLIN): Do you know, sir, 
that the East India Company of 
merchants is facing ruin if America 
continues in her present attitude? 

FRANKLIN: I have heard so. 

Sir Tosias: The East India Company 
has built up a vast trade with the 
American colonies. And now, due to 
their misunderstanding as to the 
mother country’s intent, they are 
refusing to buy my company’s goods. 
Do you know what that means, sir? 

FRANKLIN: I presume that it means the 
East India Company is in hot water. 

Sir Tostas: And do you know that this 
great trading company is vitally im- 
portant to the life and welfare of this 
nation? 

FRANKLIN: I do. 

Lorp Nortu (Jerking his head up): 
And do you know that if it fails, goes 
bankrupt, a panic may strike the 
nation, the government may fall and 
perhaps those ancient enemies of 
England, Spain and France, will 
seize the opportunity to attack not 
only us but America too. 

FRANKLIN (Smiling): We needn’t count 
our chickens till they are hatched. 

Lorp Nortu: Beg pardon — 

FRANKLIN: I mean — not cross a bridge 
till we come to it. 

Sm Topias: And do you know that 
seventeen millions of pounds of tea 
are rotting in our warehouses at this 
moment, that cargoes of many ships 
are spoiling in the American harbors 
because your people won’t let them 
unload? 

FRANKLIN: I have heard that to be the 


case. 

Sm Topias: Then what would you 
recommend to save the situation? 
Frankuin: I don’t think you can make 
one wrong right by committing an- 

other wrong. 

Lorp Norra: Bah — (He paces the 
floor again.) 

Kina: Dr. Franklin, in the light of these 
facts, what do you advise? 

FRaNKLIN: I would still say — the tax 
on tea should be repealed. 

Lorp Nortu: Never! Never! (The 
CounseLors and Sir Tostas echo 
“Never,” and the Kine sits with 
bowed head.) 

Pirt (Quaveringly): It seems, ah — 
Franklin, that you and I are in the 
minority. (70 the Kina.) On the one 
hand we run the risk of creating a 
rebellion among the Americans. On 
the other hand we run the risk of 
destroying the greatest trading insti- 
tution in the world and thereby 
creating a panic here in England and 
destroying our credit. Which shall we 
do? (Loudly.) Your Majesty, I say 
we must do the right thing irrespec- 
tive of the consequences. 

Lorp Norra: And the right thing is not 
to jeopardize the greatness of this 
English nation. 

Prrt: If you antagonize the American 
colonies too far you certainly jeop- 
ardize it. 

Lorp Norta: And if we allow the Eng- 
lish banks to close, unemployment 
and hunger will sweep the country 
and civil war may result. And — 
(He throws out his hands again help- 
lessly) — this law must be imposed. 

Voices: Hear! Hear! 

FRANKLIN (Quietly but intensely): Your 








Year after 
year I have hoped and trusted and 


Majesty, — gentlemen. 


with the only means at my command, 
my voice, have urged that England 
and America might settle their differ- 
ences in a friendly way, might remain 
as one nation united in the ways of 
peace, as I would nations everywhere 
might do. But the course of events 
seems to conspire against us. The 
people in America are still loyal to 
His Majesty. There is no question of 
that. But every act of your ministry, 
sire, brings us nearer a dreadful 
separation. With all respect to the 
prime minister here, it would seem 
that in future generations the histori- 
ans may say that a blind and mis- 
guided parliament apparently did all 
that it could to create friction be- 
tween the mother country and her 
most powerful colonies. The advice 
of using force seems to me but an- 
other illustration of that fact, for it 
will only aggravate the trouble. The 
matter is not any longer an economic 
one. For prior to all things among 
my people now is the question of this 
representative government. To them 
it has become an ideal, an ideal that 
once actuated the earlier pioneers 
and which has grown and been devel- 
oped in the conquering of that wil- 


derness. The nation is now gradually 


growing up. Every day new voices 
rise to speak this truth of freedom 
abroad. It is fast becoming a religion. 
Every act of antagonism by your 
parliament but increases it. And in 
defense of their religion men will — 
in a simple word — fight. I beg of 
you, repeal this law, meet with the 
representatives of the colonies and 


seek a reconciliation before it is too 
late. 

Lorp Nort (Crying out): It is Eng- 
land’s place to command and not to 
beg. (Turning more vehemently toward 

Dr. 

Franklin but confirms our view of the 

American mind. Every day faith in 


the CounsEevors.) Gentlemen, 


our government is being weakened 
by this delay. Every succeeding hour 
is fraught with danger. What is your 
voice? 

Voices: Let us act now. Force. Let us 
use force if it is necessary. 

FRANKLIN: Gentlemen, I beg of you. 
Your Majesty — I 

Kine (Raising his head and staring be- 
fore him as they all wait): Ah, why 
can’t we be at peace? Why do they 
deny my sovereign command? (Mut- 
tering.) That’s what hurts. It hurts 
me here — in my heart. 

FRANKLIN: They do not deny your 
sovereign command, Your Majesty. 
But they deny the action of the 
parliament. 

Kine (Looking out at the CouNSELORS 
with a lonely boy’s grieving face): I 
want to be a good king. I want my 
subjects to love me. (Shaking his 
head.) But I fail. No one can tell 
me differently. Every day England 

debt. Vast 

schemes are moving around me in the 

East, the Orient and in the West. 

Something seems to sweep us all on, 


plunges deeper into 


circumstances, happenings. We can- 
not stop to be reasonable. Gentle- 
men, what is your advice? 

Lorp Nortu (Jronically as no one 
speaks): His Majesty’s will must be 
supreme. 

Kina (After a moment): Dr. Franklin is 





right. I feel in my heart he is right. If 
we use force the Americans will fight. 
And that means — (With a groan) 
civil war too. For we are all English- 
men under God. We have the same 
blood. We have the same ideals, the 
same history behind us. The ties that 
bind us together span these few thou- 
sand miles (Shuddering.) 
These ties must not be broken. We 
must find some peaceful way to settle 
these differences. 

Lorp Nortu (With hidden anger): 1 
have laid my advice before Your 


of sea. 


Majesty. If it is wrong, then my 


resignation is in your hands. 

Kina (Staring at him astonished): That 
would would (Shaking his 
head.) I cannot accept it. We must — 
we must — (He looks helplessly at 
FRANKLIN.) Dr. Franklin, I appeal to 
you help 
us — 

FRANKLIN: I have only one thing to 
say. The law is wrong and must be 
repealed. 

Lorp Nortu (Loudly): The law will 
stand and America must yield. 

FRANKLIN: Then it means war. There is 
no other way out. (For a moment the 
group is silent.) 

Kine (Finally looking up at FRANKLIN): 
Yes, there is a way out, Dr. Franklin, 
and war could be averted. 

FRANKLIN: Thank God if there is. 

Kine: And that way is through you, 
through your great influence. 

FRANKLIN (Staring at him): Then you 
do not know the temper of my peo- 
ple, sire. 


-out of your wisdom 


Kine: I know your greatness and in 
what respect you are held in America. 
You could persuade them. 


FRANKLIN (Coldly): And become a 
traitor? 

Kine: No, Dr. Franklin. (Pleadingly.) 
Rather become one who saved the 
British Empire from breaking in 
pieces. 

Voices: Hear! Hear! 

Kina (Hurrying on): You have been 
sent to London to represent the af- 
fairs of Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts —two of the most powerful 
colonies. That is true? 

FRANKLIN: Yes, that it is. 

Kine: And what you advise they will 
be inclined to listen to? 

FRANKLIN: Perhaps. 

Kina (With fierce earnestness): And 
Pennsylvania at teast would act as 
you advise. 

FRANKLIN (Quietly): I think she might. 

Kina: And then New Jersey would fol- 
low. And already New York is kindly 
disposed to us, as my Lord North in- 
forms me. She would agree, and one 
by one the other colonies would 
yield, and the horrible disaster of re- 
bellion, of civil war, would be averted. 
(Vehemently.) We appeal to you, Dr. 
Franklin, in this critical hour we beg 
you to persuade them to yield. 

FRANKLIN (As the KiNG stares beseech- 
ingly at him): You have asked an im- 
possible thing, Your Majesty. 

Kine: You could, you could do it. At 
this moment you have the power to 
decide whether the English people 
shall remain as one or perhaps be 
divided forever. 

Lorp Norra (Sharply): And power to 
save your people from the invasion of 
arms and waste of blood. 

Kina: You are a scientist and philoso- 
pher, Dr. Franklin. You have great 








dreams of invention and human 
progress. Here in England you might 
bring them to pass. Our universities, 
our scholars, our accumulated learn- 
ing are yours to use as you see fit. 
Honor and wealth await you here. 
There in the wild frontier of America 
your great gifts will be neglected, die 
in that arid soil. You owe it to the 
world, to England and America to 
act as I request. Do it, I beg you. (He 
stares at FRANKLIN with wide, pleading 
eyes.) 

FRANKLIN (Gazing kindly at the young 
Kine): Your Majesty, I respect 
whatever motives may impel you. 
And yet I must refuse. All the wealth 
and all the honor of the world could 
not hire me to betray the people for 
whom I speak. (The Kine bows his 
head over in his hands.) America is 
wild and uncouth, arid if you will, 
and lacking in the arts and sciences 
and culture of your Europe. But even 
so, on our vast continent it may yet 
be possible to build a nation the like 
of which the world has never seen. 
Already the idea of a democratic gov- 
ernment is abroad among the people. 
It will take years to work it out, gen- 
erations maybe, centuries even. True, 
there may be bloodshed and tragedy 
ahead for us. But if they must come 
then let them. The cause for which 
we suffer them will the more endure. 
And so to speak brief and to the 
point, I’d rather help bring this new 
government of man to pass and die 
forgot than have all the fame and 
riches Europe could command. Par- 
don me, Your Majesty, but so I must 
refuse your request. And rather than 
try in this hour to save England or 
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her colonies I prefer to cast my lot 
with something bigger than either — 
an idea, a dream, if you will, of lib- 
erty and free men. (He stands silent.) 

Pirr (A pplauding): Bravo, Franklin. 

Lorp Norra (As the Kine sits with 
bowed head): And so to the practical 
matter at hand. It seems there is no 
alternative but force against the 
colonies. And I agree. 

Kino (In a choked voice): But that 
would mean war, I tell you. Once 
more, Dr. Franklin — (He twists his 
hands helplessly together. And now en- 
tering from the rear sweeps the dowager- 
like QuEeEN. She comes over and stands 
by the young Kina. He reaches out and 
convulsively grasps her hand. The 
GENTLEMEN, including FRANKLIN, 
bow in honor to her.) 

QuEEN (Jn a clear ringing voice as she en- 
ters): Then let it be war! 

FRANKLIN (Presently): And if England 
loses — 

Queen: The man is mad. (V enomously.) 
Braggart! 

FRANKLIN: No, Your Majesty, I am 
simply suggesting that you may not 
be able to conquer America. 

Voices (Angrily): Treason! Treason! 

FRANKLIN (Retaining his kind but seri- 
ous calm): You might put down re- 
bellion in one center, but it would 
break out in another. America is a 
vast country. 

Lorp Norra: But it is idiocy to say ten 
million people cannot conquer three 
million. 

FRANKLIN: But you will not have ten 
million. You will only be able to 
spare a few — say a hundred thou- 
sand soldiers at most. If you weaken 
your home forces, immediately Spain 





and France would be entering at your 
back door. 

Lorp Nortu: We do not fancy your 
threats, Dr. Franklin. 

FRANKLIN: It is not a threat. It is a 
simple fact. And England should re- 
peal this unjust tax law now — be- 
fore it is too late. 

Lorp Nortu (Appealing to those around 
him): If the American colonies are 
allowed longer to defy England, then 
India and others may follow. We 
shall be shorn of our strength, and 
the glory common to us all will be 
lost. (To the Kina.) Your Majesty, 
we beg you to act. 

QuEEN (As the Kino remains silent): 
The question is simple. Are we to 
continue our greatness by struggling 
for it, or are we to sink to insignifi- 
cance in world affairs? It must be 
decided now — yes or no. 

Voices: Yes, yes! (A Foorman brings 
in a document and hands it to Lorp 
Nortu. He looks at it, an exclamation 
breaks from him and everyone stares at 
him questioningly.) 

Kina (Uneasily): What is it? 

Lorp Nortu (With a touch of patroniz- 
ing triumph): Our husbandry bears 
luscious fruit. The people of Boston 
have destroyed the cargoes of tea and 
torn down the statue of the King. 
The governor appeals for troops. 
(Whirling on Franxuin.) And I ac- 
cuse this man of being.a party to it. 
(He hands the document up to the 
Kina, but it is taken by the QuEEN. 
She bends down and whispers in her 
son’s ear.) 

Kine (After a moment, his face averted): 
Dr. Franklin, you are free to go now. 
(FRANKLIN looks about him in anger 
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and grief.) 

FRANKLIN: Your Majesty, it is not too 
late. You must — 

QuEEN (Loudly as she steps in front of 
the Kina): No. 

Pirt: We must not take this fatal step 
until every resource for peace is 
exhausted. 

QuEEN (Suddenly straightening up and 
calling out in a loud voice): Where has 
the manhood of our country gone? 
Have you heard that this my son, the 
King of England, has been openly 
defied — that the jewelled sceptre of 
our empire has been flaunted, dese- 
crated, trampled in the mire? In 
God’s name I would take up arms 
myself before this insult shall pass. 

Voices: It must be avenged. We must 
act! (FRANKLIN looks from one to the 
other and at the Kina’s bent head.) 

FRANKLIN (Bowing): In your faces I 
read the verdict. (Solemnly.) Then 
war it must be. Gentlemen, this may 
mean the loss of your liberty, but it 
shall mean the birth of ours. (The 
QUEEN once more bends vehemently 
down by the Kina.) 

Kine (In a low, choking voice): You are 
dismissed, Dr. Franklin, from our 
presence. 

FRANKLIN (Quietly): Your Majesty 
commands. (He turns and goes swiftly 
away at the right.) 

Lorp Nortu: His words are empty 
boasting, sire. The colonists have no 
means with which to fight. This re- 
bellion will be easily put down. I be- 
seech your authority to act. 

Kine (After an instant’s silence): We 
yield to Lord North’s judgment. 
(There is loud applause. Prrt bows his 
head. The QUEEN whispers to the Kine 








again, and he straightens up.) 

Lorp Nortu: And in this great trust I 
shall not fail. First I do request that 
all dispatches sent by Franklin to 
America shall be held up. 

Kina: I agree. (The CouNSELORS mur- 
mur their approval. Pitt snaps his 


Singers toward the right, and a servant 
comes out to help him away.) 

Lorp Nortu: And that the necessary 
steps to raise arms and men be taken. 
(The Kina nods his head.) 

Pirt (Bowing a bit lower as he goes): 
Your Majesty, I beg to be excused. 
(His voice almost breaking.) Centuries 
will not wipe out the error of this day. 
Gentlemen — (He hobbles out at the 
right.) 

QuEEN (Suddenly and dramatically): 
Long live the King! 

Voices (In triumphant cheers): Long 
live the King! 

Kine (Murmuring, after an instant of 
silence as he stands suddenly up): 


Long live England! 

QuEEN (Fervenily): Amen. 

Kino (Looking at her): Ah, Mother. 

Voices (Repeating): Amen. (At a ges- 
ture from the QUEEN the CoUNSELORS 
turn and move from the room. The 
Kine stands staring before him. The 
QUEEN reaches out and takes his hand.) 

Kina (As the door closes behind the 
CounsEvors): Things happen, events 
come to pass, and only God knows 
what lies ahead. (He clings to his 
mother.) 

Queen: Come, my son, you are the 
King. (She leads the way out at the rear 
as the music begins again. The two 
FootMeEn enter from the right as before. 
They close the curtains over the throne, 
pick up the pillow and the foot warmer 
and march out in military precision 
the way they came. The music con- 
tinues.) 


THE END 


Saint Patrick 


by Mildred Hark 


Characters 
PATRICK 
Mitcuu 
MartTIN 
GERMANUS 
Ist WomAN 
2np WomMAN 
SECUNDINUS 
Lucat MAE. 
Kine LaoGHAIRE 
So.prers and NOBLES 


and Noel McQueen 


Priests and Deacons 

Crowp (Men, WomeEN and CHILDREN) 

Time: The beginning of the fifth century. 

Scene: The Hills of Antrim in Ireland. 

At Rise: Parrick, a boy of twenty-two, 
crouches before his master, Miucuu, a 
Druid. Micuv is holding a whip. 

Mitcuau (Cruelly): Does not thy back 
bleed, Patrick? 

Patrick (Looking up at him unafraid): 
Is not thine arm tired, Master? 
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Mucuav: Thou art stubborn. 

Patrick: Whip me again—it will 
make no difference. I have done my 
duty. 

Miicnav: You allowed the sheep to 
stray into yonder valley. 

Patrick: They graze there every night, 
Master, and you know that at dawn 
each one will be accounted for. I have 
ne’er lost e’en a lamb. 

Mivcuu: And well for you, you have 
not .. . (He drops his whip and is 
starting off left.) Now, forget not thy 
beating, and tell that lazy wretch, 
Martin, who watches with thee, that 
when I catch him, he shall have a 
taste of the whip! (He stalks off left. 
Patrick has arisen. Now he stands 
for a moment, flexes his back, winces at 
its soreness. He rubs his arnis a little. 
At stage center, above the knoll, Mar- 
TIN’s head appears. Then you see the 
rest of him as he crawls out slowly on 
his hands and knees.) 

Martin (Calling 
Patrick! 

Patrick (Turning): Aye, Martin, ‘tis 
safe. He has gone. (MartTIN stands 
up ard comes forward. He looks 
frightened.) 

Patrick: Do not be afraid. 

Martin: Thou art brave, Patrick, to 
take the beating for us both. 

Patrick: A whip may cut the flesh, 
Patrick, but the spirit it cannot 
touch. 

Martin: Spirit? Thou speakest so 
strangely, Patrick. Dost thou not 
hate Milchu? 

Patrick: Nay, Martin. He knows no 

better. He is a pagan Druid. In my 

youth I was taught — “Love thine 
enemies, do good to them that 


quietly): Patrick! 





. .” Those be 


despitefully use you. . 

God’s words, Martin. 

Martin: God’s words? I know not 
what ye mean. The Druids have 
worshipped many gods. 

Parrick: Aye, and now they worship 
the sun. He who worships the sun, 
Martin, instead of the God who made 
the sun, worships naught but the 
world and himself. 

Martin: If I could but understand 
thee, Patrick. For three months now 
I have been with thee on these hills 
tending the sheep, and still I know 
thee not. Thou art oft so silent. . . . 

Patrick (Smiling): Mayhap so. For siz 
years | have been on these hills, alone 
until you came. . . . The loneliness 
hast given me time to think. It hast 
made me know the value of the 
teachings I listened to as a child. 

Martin: Wast thou not born in Ire- 
land, Patrick? 

Patrick: Nay, have I not told thee? — 
How marauders carried me off from 
Britain at the age of sixteen, and sold 
me to Milchu? 

Martin: But thou 
tongue — 

Patrick: Aye, ‘tis one thing I have 

learned from Milchu. I love your 

Ireland, Martin. ’Tis so green and 

beautiful with its soft mist and its 

bright sunshine. It deserves better 


speakest our 


than this pagan belief in many gods. 
If I could but teach thy people — 

Martin: Teach them of — thy God, 
Patrick? 

Patrick: He is not mine alone, Martin. 
He is thine, too — and every man’s 
who will accept Him. . . . Ah, but I 
cannot teach. Tis so little I know. If 
I had but listened more closely as a 





child. 

Martin: What meanest thou, Patrick 
— had thou listened more closely as 
a child? — What good could be a 
child’s knowledge? 

Patrick: A great good, Martin. It 
seems to me that in childhood, re- 
mains are planted that guide the 
grown man... . "Tis like the seed 
nurtured in the earth—it gives 
form to the tree even before it has to 
withstand the storms of life... . 
Could a man but be as innocent as a 
child, he might learn much. 

Martin: Patrick, I have not thy vision, 
but thy words stir me strangely. If 
thou couldst but tell all of our 
people — 

Patrick: But I am not ready. I have 
much to learn... . (He looks 
around.) If I could but escape — 

Martin: Where would ye go? 

Patrick: To Gaul. There are monas- 
teries where I could study. I must 
escape, Martin. ’Tis something inside 
that tells me so. I have thought on it 
before. I must escape, somehow. 

Martin: But ’tis two hundred miles to 
the coast. Thou canst not travel all 
that way by foot — 

Patrick: "Twill mean hardships but 
with the good Lord to guide me — 
(Ezcitedly.) Martin, I could try for it 
tonight! 

Martin: Nay, Patrick, ’tis dangerous. 
They will pursue you with horse and 
hound — ye may be killed! 

Patrick: "Tis a risk I must take. 

Martin: Patrick, ye cannot... . 
Why should you, a poor shepherd 
boy, risk torture and death — 

Patrick: I have told thee, Martin. I 
must learn more so that I may teach 


others. 

ManrtTIN: 
truth — 

Patrick: To have the truth and not 
give it to others is like burying gold 
in the ground. I must do what little I 
can to make it shine forth that all 
may see it. "Tis my duty. Help me to 
escape, Martin. 

Martin: I will help — but I am afraid 
for thee, Patrick. Wait a little — do 
not go tonight. 

Patrick: When is there a better time? 
Milchu is weary from his exertions 
with the whip — 

Martin (Joining in, excitement in his 
voice): "Tis true — and tomorrow the 
Druids have a _ celebration. .. . 
Patrick, I will watch the herds both 
day and night to give thee a chance 
to escape! 

Patrick: God bless thee, Martin. . . 
Quickly, help me prepare a bundle 
with the few things I shall need to 
sustain me on my journey. 

Martin (Wistfully): I shall miss thee 
sorely, Patrick. 

Parricx: And I thee. But never fear, 
Martin. I know not how soon, but 
one day I shall return, to bring thy 
people the teachings of the true God. 


* * * 


But if thou knowest the 


ScENE 2 

Setrinc : A courtyard in the monastery 
of Auxerre in Gaul about sixteen years 
later. 

At Rise: Patrick, wearing the brown 
robes of priesthood, is seated at the 
table studying. GeRMANUS enters left, 
a venerable old man, also in priestly 
garb, but clearly of a higher order than 
Patrick. He is Prior of the Monas- 
tery at Auxerre. As he approaches, 





PATRICK rises. 

Patrick: Good day, Father Germanus. 

GerManvs: Be seated, my son, I have 
come to speak with thee. (He sits op- 
posite Patrick, and Parrick sits 
down again.) 

Patrick: Aye, Father. 

Germanus: My son, how long hast 
thou been with us here at Auxerre? 
Patrick: Nigh fourteen years, though 

it seems not that long. 

Germanvs: I know. When a man loves 
his work, the Lord makes the time to 
pass quickly. What thinkest thou, 
Patrick, art thou ready to take on 
further tasks? 

Patrick: You and the other good 
fathers have taught me much — and 
with the Lord’s help — 

GerManvs: Then let me tell thee the 
news I have just received. 

Patrick: Yes, Father. 

GerMaANvs: You know the good Bishop 
Palladius who was sent to Ireland a 
few months ago? 

Patrick: Aye, Father, I pray his work 
has been successful. 

GerMANus: His work was scarce be- 
gun, and now he has been called from 
us. 

Patrick: Called from us? — You mean 
he has — died, Father? 

GermManus: Aye, Son — rest his soul. 
(They both cross themselves.) He was 
an old man with a long life of service 
to the church, but in Ireland it seems 
he could do naught. Paganism still 
flourishes — we need someone to go 
at once. 

Patrick: Father Germanus — thou — 
thou meanest me? 

Germanvs: If thou wouldst go, my son 
— you know the country and speak 
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the language. 

Patrick: You need say no more, 
Father. I need no urging — ’tis what 
I have hoped for—what I have 
worked for. It seems as though all 
these years I have heard the voices of 
the people calling: Come back, Pat- 
rick — come back and walk among 
us, and teach us of the Lord. 

GerMANvs: Aye, ’tis well — and now 
the Lord in His providence has given 
thee the chance, and we must act at 
once. 

Patrick: Yes, yes, I can leave by the 
first ship that sails. 

Germanus: Nay, son, not quite so 
quickly. We must have a company of 
priests and deacons to go with thee— 
and I must arrange the rites. 

Patrick: Rites, Father? 

Germanvs: "T’would not do to send a 
representative of the church to a for- 
eign land, were he not a bishop. 

Patrick: A bishop — Father — think- 
est thou I am worthy? 

Germanus: Aye, Son, thou art, and 
before you leave, Bishop Amatorex 
will ordain thee — and our blessings 
will go with thee, Bishop Patrick. 
(He smiles at Patrick.) 


* * * 


ScENE 3 

Tre: About a year later. 

Sertina: A plain in Ireland. 

At Rise: Two Women are at the well. 
One stands looking off right, the other 
is kneeling and scooping water in her 
hands and drinking. She rises. 

Ist Woman: Canst see him yet? 

2np Woman: Nay, but he should pass 
this way ’ere long. 

lst Woman: He is brave, indeed, to 
come here — right into the King’s 








country. 

2np Woman: Aye, they say he has no 
fear. 

Ist Woman: But ‘tis dangerous. King 
Laoghaire has threatened to kill him. 

2np Woman: Yes, all the Druids beset 
his way with difficulties. (There are 
voices off as of a crowd approaching.) 

Ist Woman: Listen, do you not hear 
something? (Voices louder.) 

2np Woman: Aye, many voices. 

Ist Woman: Look, sister, he comes — 
he comes! 

2np Woman: Aye, ’tis he — the Bishop 
Patrick and all his followers! 

Ist Woman: They come from the val- 
leys and the mountains to hear him 
teach. (Enter right, Bisnop Par- 
RICK followed by priests and deacons 
and men, women and children from the 
countryside. The two women who have 
been waiting for him now go toward 
Patrick and start to kneel.) 

Patrick: Nay — nay, rise, good women 
— bow not to me. "Tis the Lord alone 
to whom we must bow down. 

Ist Woman: Good Bishop Patrick, we 
have heard of thy teachings and have 
waited to hear more from thee that 
we may believe. 

Patrick: God’s blessing on thee both. 

Secunpinus (One of Patrick’s com- 
panions. He touches Patrick on the 
arm): Bishop Patrick, thou hast 
traveled far and taught many this 
day. Canst not we stop and rest in 
this green valley? 

Patrick: Aye, Secundinus, ‘tis a 
goodly spot and as the Lord hath 
guided our footsteps to a well, we can 
camp about it for the night. (Then 
turning and addressing the whole 
group.) Good followers, we rest here 


for the night. Go tell thy friends and 
neighbors that later after we are re- 
freshed, I shall speak to as many as 
will hear me. I shall teach them the 
words of the Lord. (Murmur among 
the crowd. “He will teach us.” 
“Go tell thy brother.” ... “I will 
take word to the shepherds yonder,” 
etc. Several leave, others sit and rest. 
Some go to the well and drink.) 

Patrick: What better place is there to 
worshop the Lord than on His own 
green grass and with His blue hea- 
vens above us? .. . Send men to 
gather wood for tonight. We shall 
build a fire unto the Lord. 

Ist Woman: Oh, good Bishop Patrick, 
thou canst not do that! 

Parrick: Canst not — and why, good 
woman? 

Ist Woman: Because tonight King 
Laoghaire builds fires to the Druid 
gods, and he has decreed that no 
fires may be started except his fire on 
the hill at Tara. 

Parrick: Fear not, good woman. We 
will build our fire. The Lord will be 
with us. 

Ist Woman: But the penalty is death, 
Bishop Patrick. What makes thee 
unafraid? 

Patrick: Why should I be afraid? (He 
smiles and speaks the following slowly 
and reverently.) 

God’s might to direct me, 
God’s power to protect me, 
God’s wisdom for learning, 
God’s eye for discerning; 
God's ear for my hearing, 
God’s word for my clearing, 
God’s hand for my cover, 
God’s path to pass over; 
God’s buckler to guard me, 








He 


God’s army to ward me. 
* . 7 
SCENE 4 

SetrinG: Same as Scene 3, several hours 
later. It is night and a fire has been 
lighted upstage center. 

Ar Rise: The priests and followers are 
grouped around the fire. They sit at 
stage left, listening to Patrick who 
stands right of the fire, talking to them. 

Patrick (Pointing directly at the fire): 
Behold the fire of the Lord. We build 
it to Him—the true God. (He 
pauses. After a moment, the 2Npd 
Woman rises and speaks.) 

2np Woman (Hesitantly): Good Bishop 
Patrick — 

Pargick: Be not afraid. Is something 
troubling thee? 

2xnp Woman: Aye, thou speakest so 
surely — but how do we know? This 
God you tell us of — is He in heaven 
or on the earth? Tell us how we may 
know Him, how He shall be seen, 
how loved, how found. 

Patrick: Our God, the God of all men 
hath His habitation both in heaven 
and earth, and the sea and all that is 
therein. He is with us, now, though 
we cannot see Him — we can only 
feel His presence. He inspires all 
things, He quickens all things, He 
surpasses all things, He sustains all 
things. (There is the sound of commo- 
tion and horses off, and a voice calling.) 

Voice (Off): Make way — make way 
for King Laoghaire! (There is a stir in 
the crowd. Voices: “’Tis King Laog- 
haire. We shall all be killed!”” Some, 
frightened, start to move off.) 

Parrick: Wait — wait, I tell thee. 
Fear not — the Lord is with us. 

Voice: But we shall all be slain — be- 





cause thou hast lit thy fire to thy 

God! 

Patrick: Nay — dost thou believe — 
dost thou have faith? 

Voice: Aye, but — 

Patrick: Then stay — stay all of you! 
(Lucat MAE strides in right. He is a 
Druid priest, magician to the King.) 

Lucat Maew (Fiercely): Who burns 
yon fire against the King’s decree? 

Patrick: I burn that fire. "Tis a fire 
unto the Lord. Who are you? 

Lucat Maet: Lucat Mael, first magi- 
cian to the high king, Laoghaire. 

Patrick: Laoghaire? I know him not. 
(There are murmurs of fear from the 
crowd.) 

Lucat Maru: Thou vile wretch — 
(Kine LaoGuarre enters right fol- 
lowed by a coterie of soldiers and 
nobles. He speaks to Lucat MABEL.) 

LAOGHAIRE: Quiet, Lucat Mael. Mine 
ears have heard this fellow’s blas- 
phemy. .. . So ye know me not, 
thou fool? Thou hast lighted thy fire 
in defiance of Laoghaire. 

Patrick (Quietly): I have. ’Tis a fire to 
the one true God. 

LaoGcHarrE: The Druids have charge of 
any fire that is to be lighted this 
night. Thou hast presumed. Thou 
shalt pay for it with thy life. Thou 
shalt die. (Voices in crowd: “Oh, no, 
have mercy, King Laoghaire! Have 
mercy! ”’) 

LAOGHAIRE: Quiet, wretches! He has 

brought his religion to our country to 

mock at me — seeking to force his 
teachings upon my people. He shall 
die — and all of ye who have fol- 
lowed him, all of ye shall die! (Voices: 
““Oh, no, have mercy, King Laoghaire! 
Have mercy! ”’) 








Patrick: Call not to him — call to the 
Lord. Only He hath mercy... . 
King Laoghaire, kill me if thou 
must, but t’will make no difference. 
Thou canst not kill the word of the 
Lord, 

LaocHarre (Very angry): Dost thou 
hear him, Lucat Mael—how he 
speaks to me? — Use thy powers — 
thou art my first magician — well, 
bring forth thy magic — strike him 
down! 

Lucat Mart (Unsheathing his sword): 
Aye, my King! —but I need no 
magic! (He goes toward Patrick, his 
sword upraised, as though to strike. 
Patrick stands quietly, then raises his 
crucifiz in his right hand.) 

Patrick: Why dost thou not strike, 
Lucat Mael? (Lucat Mae. with 
sword upraised stands staring at him 
for a moment — then the sword falls 
from his hand. He stares at it for a 
moment stupidly, then crumples down 
beside it.) 

LaocHarre: Lucat Mael — Lucat 
Mae!l! (A soldier of the King goes over 
and touches Lucat MAkL, then turns 
to the King.) 

Sotprer: No need to call him, oh, King 
— he is dead. He will not rise again. 

LaoGcHatre (Frightened): Dead? Lucat 
Mael dead? No—no... 

Patrick (Quietly): "Tis the power of 
good against evil, King Laoghaire. 
It always conquers in the end. 

Laocuarre (Trembling): I do not un- 
derstand. I know not what strange 
power thou hast — 

Patrick: "Tis not strange. "Tis God — 
who protecteth His children. 


LaoGHAIRE (Supplicating now): Spare 
me — spare me... . 

Patrick: I have no wish to do you 
harm. . . . Only tell me that you 
will not fight against me. 

LaoGcuarreE: Thou hast won. . . . Do 
what ye wish — only spare me. Only 
spare me... . 

Patrick: I wish to teach thy people 
that there is a God who watches o’er 
them. Let me go about Ireland — 
teaching them, founding churches 
and schools that they may learn of 
the Lord. 

LaoGHatre (Kneeling now): Aye, aye, 
it shall be done. I will not stay thy 
hand. Only let me go. . . . Let me 
a 

Patrick: Go then — and I pray God 
that thou will accept Him sometime, 
not from fear but from understand- 
ing. (LaocHarre backs out with his 
nobles and soldiers, still frightened. 
After he has gone, Patrick turns to his 
people.) 

Patrick: Let us thank God, for He has 
been with us tonight. He will be with 
us always. Though we may endure 
hardships and persecution, He will 
guide us — until the light of Chris- 
tianity shall glow with inextinguish- 
able power — all over Ireland. (Mur- 
mur from crowd of thankfulness: 
“ Aye, Good Bishop.’’) 

Patrick: Nay, and not only Ireland, 
but it shall spread, my people, till it 
kindles fires of good over the entire 
world —the light of the Lord to 


illumine the darkness. 


THE END 
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The King and the Miller 


by Ruth Vickery Holmes 


Characters 


KING 

First CourTIER 

Seconp CourTIER 
Tairp CourtTIER 
FourtH CourtTIER 

Joun Cockue, the Miller 
Joan, his wife 

RIcHARD, his son 


ScENE 1 


SerrinG: A glade in Sherwood Forest at 
noon. 

Ar Rise: First and Seconp Courtiers 
enter from right and go forward to 
right and left where they turn and look 
toward right. Turrp CourttEr follows 
them to left where he turns and looks 
back. 

Fourts Courtier (Follows and crosses 
towards left where he turns and bows 
low): This way, Your Majesty. 

Kine (Follows and stands near center 
looking all about him): As fine a glade 
is this as any in Sherwood Forest. 
Let’s rest awhile after the morning’s 
hunt. 

First Courtier (Bowing): Ah, Your 
Majesty, perhaps the morning’s hunt 
was overlong for Your Majesty’s 
strength. 

Kine (Quickly): Not at all. On the con- 
trary. I never felt better. 

Seconp CourtierR (Bowing): Quite 
right, Your Majesty. Who else in all 


Your Majesty’s kingdom can equal 
Your Majesty in endurance? 

Tuirp Courtier (Bowing): Who else 
has such tireless vigor as Your 
Majesty? 

Fourta Courtier (Bowing): Indeed, 
it is hard for Your Majesty’s court to 
keep up with Your Majesty. 

Kine (Shrugs his shoulders impa- 
tiently): How I wish to high heaven 
that my court would not keep up 
with me. (Courtiers draw back an- 
riously.) Is there never to be any end 
to this bowing and scraping. 

Fourts Courtier (Bows): Your Ma- 
jesty’s person is one always to 
reverence, 

Seconp CourtiErR (Bows): Indeed, no 
homage is too much to offer Your 
Majesty. 

Kine (Raises his hands helplessly and 
sighs): Ah, no end. It goes on forever. 

First Courtier (Bows): It is a privi- 
lege to prize — the right to guard 
Your Majesty. 

Tuirp Courtier (Bows): A duty to 
Your Majesty’s subjects — to pre- 
serve Your Majesty in safety. 

Kine (Raises his hand, exasperated): 
Enough. Enough. Your loyalty is 
quite apparent to me. No words are 
needed to describe it further. But 
this afternoon I'll have solitude. 
(Slowly, with emphasis.) I — will — 
have — solitude. (All the Courtiers 








bow low.) 

Fourts Covurtier (Smoothly): Yes, 
Your Majesty. Solitude, yes, Your 
Majesty. 

Seconp Courtrer (Agreeing): If soli- 
tude is what Your Majesty desires, 
then we will follow you closely, and 
see that Your Majesty has solitude. 

KiNG (Grimly) : Solitude with all of you 
close on my heels? No. Privacy is 
what I long for. I'll hunt alone. 

First Courtier (Dismayed): Alone, 
Your Majesty? Do you mean alone? 

Tuirp Courtier (Pleading): Surely, 
Your Majesty, you do not mean 
alone* 

Fourta Courtier (Anziously): In 
case of danger, who would protect 
Your Majesty? 

Kine (Laughing): Danger? Here in 
Sherwood Forest? My own preserve? 
Where death’s the penalty for poach- 
ing? Ah, what danger could there be? 

Seconp CovurtieR (Seriously): But 
Your Majesty — have you not heard? 
Sometimes ruffians hide here in Sher- 
wood. Or even Your Majesty might 
meet a highwayman. 

First Courtier (Gloomily): And the 


paths are not so clearly marked but 
that Your Majesty might lose his 


way. 

Kine (Interrupting): Ridiculous. These 
fears are nonsense. I'll hunt alone, I 
say. I'll not have even one com- 
panion. (Points right.) Those woods 
are yours. (Points left.) And those are 
mine. Off with you everyone. Till 
sunset, when we'll meet here in this 
glade. 

Fourto Courtier (Bows): As Your 
Majesty wishes. 

Tuirp Courtier (Bows): Since Your 


Majesty insists. 

Seconp CourtieR (Bows): Yes, Your 
Majesty. 

First Courtier (Bows): As 
Majesty commands. 

Kine (On his way out left, turns back): 
Adieu, my loyal friends. Till sunset. 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


Your 


SCENE 2 

SerrinG: The same, but night has fallen. 

At Rise: Kine enters from left, goes near 
center where he turns around, looking 
about carefully. 

Kine: Yes. This is the glade. At last 
I’ve found it. (Looks up.) Dark as it 
is, I recall those two great trees with 
interlocking wager 
there was a pretty to-do when sunset 
came, but not my royal person. (Goes 
right and looks out.) Still, not even 
one in all my train stayed here to 
wait for me. And my royal person 


branches. I'll 


has great need of rest and food. 
(Sound from right of underbrush 
crackling and the MILLER singing or 
whistling “The Bailiff's Daughter.’’) 
Ah, someone is coming. (Puts his 
hand to his ear listening.) No courtier, 
I warrant. The strain is too lusty. 
I'll hide till I see who it is. (Steps 
close to front of tree at left.) 

Mitier (Enters from right carrying a 
sack of corn on his shoulders and a 
staff in his hand. Pauses near center, 
mops his brow with the back of his left 
hand and blows out his breath): Whew! 
This sack weighs a pound more every 
mile. *T will be a full ton by the time I 
reach Mansfield. A _ miller’s not 
meant to be a pack-horse. 

Kino (Stepping away from the tree) : So, 
a miller you are. A good evening to 
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you. 

Miuuer (Starts back, astonished): And 
good evening to you. (Holds up his 
staff threateningly.) But don’t come 
any nearer. 

Kine (Smiling): What? Have you fear 
of me? 

Miuuer (Holding up his staff): I have 
fear of no one. Not with my staff in 
hand. 

Kine (Drawing himself up, with his 
hand on his breast): But surely, you 
do not take me for an evil-doer? 

Mitier (Gruffly): "Tis not my business 
to take you for anything. I’m just a 
miller. Honest John Cockle I am, 
who owns the Mill of Mansfield. But 
if my business were to guard Sher- 
wood Forest, that would be different. 

Kine (Smiles): Ah, it seems you do not 
altogether trust me. 

Mitter (Kindly): Now don’t you 
worry about that. Rest easy, sir. In 
spite of myself I can’t help liking you. 
I promise that I’ll not give your hid- 
ing place away. 

Kine (Protesting): But, sir, I am not 
hiding. 

Mier (With continued kindness): Let 
the king and the king’s men guard 
Sherwood as they can. When it 
comes to poaching, live and let live, 
say I. 

Kine (Taken aback): But men are 
hanged for poaching. 

Mitier (Nods): Ay, if they’re caught. 
And more’s the pity. For what’s a 
deer or two where there are so many? 
I am not one to blame you. Rest 
assured. 

Kine (With emphasis): But I am not 
stealing deer. On my word, I’m no 
poacher. 
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Mriuer (Sternly, holding up his staff): 
Then yours is another case. And 
though I had begun to like you, I'll 
tell you plain: I do not hold with 
what goes on in your profession. 

Kine (Astonished): Why, good sir, 
what do you take me for? 

MiLuer (Gently): Ah, you’re not com- 
mon. Nor mean. To the devil I'll give 
his due. But, not to mince words, I 
doubt not that you are (with em- 
phasis) if no poacher, then, a gentle- 
man thief. 

Kine (Laughing): By the rood, sir, 
you’re not flattering me. You abuse 
me too much. A thief I am not. But a 
gentleman, yes. (Starts to draw nearer 
MILLER.) 

Miter (Threatening Kine with staff): 
Stand back, sir. Stand back. Not a 
step nearer. I like you well, sir, but I 
must take no chances. 

Kinc (Nods): A gentleman I am, who 
means no harm to anyone, but who is 
in great need of lodging and food. 

Miter (Grimly): And has not, so I'll 
wager, so much as a farthing to pay 
for them. (Thoughtfully.) Still, I 
could lodge you free. 

Kine (Quickly): There you’re wrong. 
(Takes a leather pouch from his belt 
and holds it up.) I'd gladly pay you 
anything you ask. See, here is gold. 

Miter (Dubiously): Gold, do you say? 
Oh, I see. (Nods.) You are joking. 
But even if you really had some 
money in that pouch, I'd not take a 
farthing of it. You’d be welcome in 
my home as my guest. That is, if only 
I felt sure you’re speaking the truth 
when you say you are up to no 
mischief. 

Kina (Gravely): As to that, I give you 








my oath. (Stretching out his hand to 
Mutter.) Here’s my hand on it. 

Mutter (Hastily): Not so fast, my good 
man. Come first to my house, where I 
can see you in full light. Then, so be 
it you have an honest look, then I'll 
shake hands. 

Kine (Laughs out loud): That’s right, 
John Cockle. Take care whom you 
call friend. "Tis wise to take no 
chances. But lead on now. I'll follow. 

Mier (Starts toward left): Ay, follow. 
(Turns and holds up his staff.) But 
follow at twenty paces. If you close 
in on me, you'll feel my staff’s full 
weight. 

Kine (Chuckles, then calls): Ay, I'll fol- 
low at twenty paces. I'll not close in, 
feel sure. Just lead the way. 


CURTAIN 


- . > 
Scene 3 

Sertine: The interior of the M1LLER’s 
house later in the evening. 

At Rise: Joan is setting the table and is 
humming “The Bailiff's Daughter.” 
RicHarD is off right front; MILLER 
and Kina, off left rear. 

Joan (Calls toward right): Richard, 
Richard. 

Ricuarp (Calls): Ay, Mother. (Enters.) 
Here I am. 

Joan (Points to the bowl on table): Go 
fill the bowl with ale. 

Ricuarp (Picking up the bowl): Ay, 
Mother. But is the larder locked? 
Joan (Nods and takes a key from her 
pocket): Ay, the larder’s safely locked. 
In spite of all I’ve used, two fine fat 

flanks are hanging there. 

Ricuarp (Taking key): Ay, twas a 
well-fleshed deer, that last deer I 


brought home. 

Joan (Anziously): And Richard, are 
you sure that no one saw you? Such 
dire punishment there’d be if you got 
caught. 

Ricuarp (On his way out left, turns): 
Now, Mother, have no fear. I met no 
one going to Sherwood, nor on my 
way home again. The keepers can’t 
count every deer in Sherwood. How 
could one deer be missed? 

Joan (Uneasily) : Still, sometimes there 
are searching parties. (RicHARD 
shrugs his shoulders and goes out.) 
Yes, how could one deer be missed? 
(Goes on setting the table and hum- 
ming. Ricuarp enters with the bowl 
filled with ale, which he places on table 
carefully. Joan nods.) Yes, there, 
Richard. Now everything is ready. 
(Crosses and stoops down over hearth, 
lifting the cover from a pot.) Just have 
a look. (Ricuarp follows and looks.) 
See, ’tis done just to a turn. If only 
your father would get home. 

Ricuarp (Going rear, unbars the doors, 
and swings them open): I'll step out- 
side and have a look. (Goes through 
doorway and stands at right looking 
left.) 

Mier (Calls from left): Ho, Richard. 
(Enters through doorway.) 

Ricuarp (Following him): Here, I'll 
take the sack. (Removes sack and 
places it at right of doorway where he 
turns and holds out his hand to take the 
staff.) 

Mutuer (Nodding to Joan): Ah, by the 
smell, you have a fine supper ready. 

(To Ricuarp.) No, my staff I'll keep. 
There is a stranger with me. 

Joan (Puzzled): A staff in hand is not 
the way to give a welcome. 
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Mrier (Slowly): Well, as to a wel- 
come, I’m not sure yet whether a 
welcome’s safe. We must make up 
our minds whether to give a welcome. 
(Goes to left of doorway, peering out, 
and calls left.) Now, sir, I give you 
leave. Come closer. Come on. 

Kine (Enters and stands in doorway, 
bows to Joan and nods to Ricuarp): 
Yes, here I am. 

Miter (Nodding): Here, where the 
light will show me who you are. 
(Turns to Joan.) Look carefully. (To 
Ricnarp.) And, Richard, do you 
look, too. 

Kine (Facing Mruer): Now then, 
look your fill. 

Joan (Draws nearer, looks at Kina care- 
fully, then nods to MiuuerR): By my 
troth, husband, it is a handsome 
youth. 

Miuxer (Slowly): Ay, I like your face 
well, sir. It has a good honest look. 
Ricuarp (Critically): Yes, honest, I'd 
say. (Turns to Joan.) But, Mother, 

did you say handsome? 

Joan (Goes nearer KinG to see him bet- 
ter, then turns to Ricnarp): Well, 
anyway, he’s honest. (With emphasis.) 
I do feel sure he’s honest. 

Kine (Bows, smiling): I thank you for 
your kind opinion that I seem honest. 

Joan (Quickly, plucking MruEr’s 
sleeve): But husband, ’tis best to act 
with caution. (Jo Kina.) Are you 
sure you are no runaway? Show me 
your passport, then all will be well. 

Kine (Shrugging his shoulders): I have 
no passport, for I’ve never been a 
servant. I am simply a courtier, who 
got lost in the forest. I'll pay for a 
night’s lodging, if you'll grant it to 
me. 


Miuier (Heartily): Oh, we’d not want 
any pay. (Remembering to be cautious, 
turns to Joan.) Do you think wife, it’s 
safe to invite him to stay here? 

Joan (Thoughtfully): It does really 
seem that this youth comes from a 
good family. 

Ricuarp (Nods): Ay, Father, I agree to 
that. His manners are quite good. 
Kine (Stifling his laughter, pretends to 
sneeze, then gravely): For any kind- 
ness and welcome I shall be grateful. 
And someday, if fortune favors me, I 
hope to offer you hospitality in re- 

turn, under my own roof. 

Joan (Nodding): Now that shows that 
he’s no homeless good-for-nothing. It 
would certainly be a shame to turn 
him away from our door. 

Miiier (Nodding): Ay, very true. I 
like the way he speaks up to us with- 
out any bowing and scraping. (Kine 
chokes suppressing laughter. MILLER 
turns to Kina inquiringly. Seeing 
nothing amiss, turns back to Joan.) 
Though he must know full well that 
we’re no hangers-on about the court 
the way he is. (Thumps chest.) But 
free owners of our mill and land. 

Kine (Explodes with laughter): I am 
glad that you consider me guiltless of 
bowing and scraping. Indeed, though 
I do hang about the court a good 
deal, I never did hold with sub- 
serviency. 

Ricuarp (Nods, approvingly): Ay, 
Mother, he’ll do. Let him stay. He 
can sleep in my room with me. (Joan 
nods.) 

MILER (With outstretched hand): Well, 
young man, we've decided you're 
welcome. And here’s my hand now. 


Kine (Shaking hands): I feel honored. 











Miter (Shaking hands vigorously): 
You shall share Richard’s room. 
(Nods to Ricnarp.) 

Kine (Nods to Ricnarp): And well 
lodged I'll be. 

Joan (Complacently): Ay, well-lodged 
indeed, though I say it myself. 
There'll be fresh straw on your bed, 
and good brown hempen sheets. 

Kino (Delighted) : Ah, fresh straw, good 
brown hempen sheets. It’s not every 
day I have those. 

Miiier (Putting his hand on Kina’s 
shoulder, and pointing to table): And 
now for our supper. Come, sit you 
down. 

Joan (Smiling cordially): Yes, sit you 
down. We’re glad to have you with 
us. (Kinc and MILER sit down on 
bench at rear of table; Ricuarp sits at 
right; JOAN turns toward hearth.) 

Kino (Smiling): My heartiest thanks. 
Your welcome was given with no 
reckless haste. (Laughs, and MILLER 
and Ricnarp laugh, too.) But it 
means the more for that. 

Miiuer (Nods): Ay, I take great care 
whom I call friend. But now, feel sure 
of this — you can count on us all as 
friends. 

Kine (Gravely): And you can count on 
me. 

Miter (Reaching for bowl of ale): 
Now, first of all, we'll drink, sir, to 
your good health. (Drinks and gives 
bowl to Ricwarp.) 

Ricuarp (Heartily): In faith, I feel as 
does my father. The more I see you, 
the better do I like you. Here’s to 
you. (Drinks and hands bowl to Kina.) 

Kine (Holding up bowl): Now I will 
drink to you. (In serious earnest.) In 


all my life I’ve never been judged 


before just for myself alone. You are 
the first, the only friends I’ve made 
who weighed me as a man. How glad 
I am you felt that you could trust me. 
(Nods to Miuuer, to Joan and to 
Ricuarp, then drinks.) 

Joan (Crossing from hearth, with pasty 
held aloft): And now we must eat. 
Here’s a fine pasty — well-cooked 
and tender — just done to a turn. 
(Places it in front of Kine who helps 
himself to it. Joan sits down beside 
RIcHArp.) 

Miter (Cordially): You must take all 
you wish, good sir. (Then anriously.) 
But mind you make no waste. 

Kino (Hands pasty to Joan who helps 
herself and the others): Yes, Vl be 
careful. (Takes a bite. Surprised.) 
Ah, is it venison? 

Ricuarp (Smiling): Ay, venison. Any 
fool should know that. 

KinG (Bows gravely): Yes, I knew it. 
But I was surprised. I'll wager it 
costs a pretty penny. 

Ricuarp (Thumping the table with em- 
phasis): There you’re wrong. Not a 
penny do we pay. From merry 
Sherwood we are well supplied. 
Every now and then we make bold 
with the King’s deer. 

Mitzier (Uneasily): But say nothing 
about this wherever you go. We 
wouldn’t for anything have this mat- 
ter known to the King. 

KiNG (Solemnly) : I promise you. Never, 
from any word of mine, shall the 
King learn more of this matter than 
he knows this moment. 

Ricnarp (Serenely): Yes, I pick out the 
best and the fattest deer in all Sher- 
wood. 

Kinc (Impressed): Indeed, sir, you are 
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lucky. You live better than the King. 

Mitier (Nods): So long as the King 
knows nothing about it. 

Ricuarp (Laughing aloud): Ay, if the 
King knew, we'd not live at all. 

Joan (Troubled): 1 like not the way 
that Sherwood Forest is governed. 
The laws are cruel. I wish the King 
would change the ruling. 

Miter (Firmly): And that he will, 
when once he puts his mind to it. 
Kine (Quickly): Ah, why are you so 

sure? 

MItuer (With assurance): Oh, the Kiny 
is a good fellow. That is known to ali. 

Ricuarp (Breaking in): Ay, a good fel- 
low. Any fool should know that. 

KinG (Delighted): So then, you like the 
King? 

Mruiter (Considering): Of course, I 
haven’t seen him. Still, I feel sure. 
(Takes up the bowl.) Let’s drink to the 
King. (Drinks, and hands bowl to 
KING.) 

Kine (Takes bowl and holds it up): To 
the King! 

Ricnarp (Taking bowl): To the health 
of the King! 


CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 4 


SetTinG: The interior of the M1LuER’s 
house the next morning. 

At Rise: Joan is brushing the hearth. 
MILLER ts standing down left with an 
armful of faggots. Ricnarp is off 
right. Courtiers, off right and left 
rear. Kina, off right. 

Joan (Briskly): Yes, Jolin, the hearth 
is brushed and clean. Lay down the 
faggots here. 


Mriter (Piling the faggots neatly): Ay, 
then I’ll go grind the corn while you 
get breakfast. 

Ricuarp (Enters): The stranger’s still 
asleep. I did not wake him. 

Joan (Nods): Ay, tired he was. Let him 
lie longer. Now, Richard, here’s the 
bucket. Go, fetch some water for me. 
(Hunting horns are heard off rear.) 
Now what is that? (Turns, listening. 
RicHARD runs and opens door; goes 
through it, and stands pointing left.) 

Ricuarp (Ezcited): Horses and men. 
(Turns and points right as horns 
sound again.) And there. Over there, 
too, more horses. The men are dis- 
mounting and coming up the path. 

Mituer (Going to the door to look out 
followed by Joan): But do you see the 
King’s sheriff? (Anziously.) I wonder 
what’s up. Richard, you’d best come 
in the house. (Ricnarp enters and 
stands in front of table.) And Joan, 
stand here with me beside the hearth. 
(Goes down left; Joan stands in front 
of him towards left. First and Seconp 
Courtiers enter from left, Tarrp and 
Fourta Courtiers enter from right 
and stand crowding the doorway and 
rear.) 

Miter (Bowing): Good morning, good 
sirs. "Tis early you must have left 
your beds. (Joan curtseys; RicHarpD 
bows.) 

Frrst Courtier (Gruffly): Left our 
beds! Ha, we never slept in them! 
Seconp Courtier (Breaking in): We’ve 
been scouring the countryside the 

whole night through. 

Miter (Troubled): Scouring the coun- 
tryside? Why? Has something gone 
amiss? 

Turep Courtier (Interrupting): Amiss? 











Amiss? It is much worse than that. 
We're asking every householder for 
help. 

MILLER (With firmness): If you would 
have my help, you'll have to tell me 


more. 

Fourta Courtier (Going forward to 
right of center): We're asking every 
householder to join our search. 

First Courtier (Entering and standing 
left of doorway): For yesterday in 
Sherwood Forest . . . 

Seconp Courtrer (Breaking in): Not 
only were deer stolen, but a much 
graver matter took place. 

Fourtu Courtirer (Nods): Yes, we 
know that poachers were abroad. 
We're searching every house for 
venison. (Miter, Joan and Ricu- 
ARD look at each other anxiously.) If 
we but find a trace of venison, then, 
no doubt we'll learn who brought the 
King to harm. 

Mitier (Quickly): What do you mean, 
sir? What’s happened to the King? 
First Courtrer (Impressively): Why 
yesterday, in Sherwood Forest, the 

King was iost! 

Fourtn Courtier (Raises his hand): 
The King himself was lost. (MLLER 
turns to Joan and then to Ricnarp, 
all three filled with consternation.) 

First Courtier (With excitement): 
And ’tis clear: The miscreants who 
killed the deer have done away with 
His Majesty himself. 

Fourts Courtier (Impatiently): So 
come, show us your larder. 

First Courtier (Pointing right): Is 
that the larder door? 

Mituer (Shaking his head): No, that 
it’s not. 

Fiest Courtier (Going a few steps 


toward left): Ah, then this. 

Joan (Taking a step towards center with 
outstretched arms): But, sir, the larder 
door is locked. 

First Courtier (Angrily): Quick, 
woman, the key. Or else we'll break 
the door. 

Joan (Faltering): The key —I must 
think now. Where did I put the key? 

Fourts Courtier (Raises his clenched 
fist): By my faith, all this delay is 
much the as out and out 
confession. 

Seconp CourtieR (Drawing nearer): 
Ah, dire punishment you'll get, as 
you deserve. 

First Courtier (Striding towards left): 
Out of my way. (Pushes Joan 
roughly.) Woman, stand aside. 

Kine (Enters and stands down right): 
What’s going on? (CourTIERS, aston- 
ished, kneel.) 

First Courtier: So, Your Majesty is 
safe. 

Fourts Courtier: Ah, Your Majesty. 

Seconp Courtier: Has Your Majesty 
suffered no harm? 

Turrp Courter: At last, we’ve found 
Your Majesty. (As Mitier, Joan 
and Ricnarp realize the identity of 
their guest, they drop to their knees 
also.) 

Kine (Nods): Ah yes, I’m safe and 
sound. I never spent a better night. 
But tell me (With emphasis.) what’s 
going on? (Motions everyone to rise.) 

First Courtier (Indignantly): We're 
certain these people are miscreants 
— that they have stolen Your Ma- 
jesty’s deer. 

Kina (Calmly): I spent the night as 
guest under this roof and kinder hos- 
pitality I never had. Yet from my 


same 
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courtiers I heard angry words ad- 
dressed to these, my friends. 

Fourta Courtier (Protesting): But 
Your Majesty, we’re sure they’ve 
poached from Sherwood Forest. 

Kina (Gravely): That is a serious ac- 
cusation. On what, sir, is it based? 

First Courtier (Pointing to MILLER 
and Joan scornfully): They are loath 
to let us see their larder. They make 
pretense that they’ve mislaid the key. 
They must be hiding venison beyond 
that door. Their guilt is plain, Your 
Majesty. 

Kine (Slowly): But I should say, their 
guilt is not yet proved. 

Fourta Covurtier (Quickly): But 
scarcely, Your Majesty, does it need 
further proof. 

Kina (Considering): Ah, this accusa- 
tion is most grave, indeed. 

Mituer (In such distress that he inter- 
rupts): Oh, Your Majesty, I beg 
WOR «x, 

Kine (Quickly to prevent the MILLER’s 
saying more): To see the larder for 
myself? (Nods.) Yes, I will grant that 
favor. I will myself investigate the 
larder. (KiNG goes down toward left; 
First and Fourtu Covurtiers fol- 
low him closely, and Seconp and 
Tarrp Courtiers press forward. 
KinG stops, turns and points first to 
MILER, then to Ricuarp.) Do two of 
you stand guard beside each man. 
(Courtiers turn back.) Now (To 
Joan.) if you can but find the larder 
key. 

Joan (Takes key from her pocket and 
gives it to Kina): Here is the key, 
Your Majesty. 

Kiya (Nods): Now we shall see. (Goes 
out down left.) 
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First Courtier (Angrily): So now, 
you can remember where you put the 
key? 

Fourta Courtier (Sneering): "Twas 
not forgetfulness, but consciousness 
of guilt. 

Sreconp Courtier (70 Mier): You'll 
die for this. 

Tuarep Courtier (Jo Ricuarp): And 
you as well. Think not you can 
escape. 

Kine (Entering from down left): My 
lords, I have searched the larder 
through and through. On every shelf 
I looked — behind each cupboard 
door. (Emphatically.) No further 
search is needed. 

First Courtier (Astonished): What, 
Your Majesty? Was there indeed no 
venison hidden there? 

Fourta Covurtier (Incredulously): 
Why, I could have sworn — the way 
they acted, Your Majesty. Are you 
sure? 

Kina (With decision) : No further search 
is needed. (Looks at Mrtter.) When 
I shared these people’s supper and 
found lodging here, I called them 
friends. And friends I call them still. 

Mitter (Bowing): I thank Your 
Majesty. 

Ricwarp (Nods): Thank you, Your 
Majesty. 

Joan (Curtseys): Oh, thanks, Your 
Majesty. 

Kine (Nods): To whom I give my 
warmest thanks for their kind wel- 
come. Never before had I an evening 
like it. Not one dull moment — not 
one. And now, before we hurry back 
to court, there’s this. (Draws forth 
sword and holds it aloft.) 

Mier (Thinking that now he is doomed 











to die, kneels and whispers): Ah, Your 
Majesty, it was too much to hope. 
But, I beg you, Richard’s so young. 

King (lgnoring Mu.ier’s words): 
There’s this that I would do. (Taps 
the MILLER’s shoulders with his blade.) 
Rise, Sir John Cockle. 

Miter (Dumbfounded, gets up slowly): 
What — me — a — knight? 

Kine (Nods): Ay, Sir John Cockle, a 
Knight, indeed. (To Joan.) And you 
are Lady Cockle. And Richard is a 
squire. 

RicHarRD (Amazed): 
squire? 

Joan (Curtseys to Kine. Then to Ricu- 
ARD with her hand on her breast): 
Lady Cockle, Lady Cockle. 

Kinc (Smiling): Someday I shall sum- 


What, me? A 


mon you to court to return your hos- 
pitality. (Motions to Courtiers to 
proceed toward door. As they turn 
toward ut to take positions at right and 
left, waiting for the Kina to pass 
through, Kina puts his hand 
Mi.uer’s shoulder.) And when you 
come, be sure of this: I'll not hold 
you on the threshold while I make up 
my mind to bid you enter. 

Miter (Shakes his head ruefully): So 
much there is for Your Majesty to 
pardon, and forget. 

KinG (Smiles): All has been pardoned, 
but never will I forget. (Goes rear to 
doorway. To Courtiers.) Come, let’s 
be off. (Turns back, bows low.) My 
thanks again. Adieu. 


CURTAIN 


on 


Deacon Possum Goes A’Courtin’ 
by Bertha Nathan and M. Jagendorf 


Characters 
Seconp GHOST 
Turrp GHost 


VINNY 

Bre’r RaBsBit 

Betsy Four (or eight) Mice 

Mammy JANE MIRANDA 

Deacon Possum Sve 

First GHost 

Sertinc: The home of Vinny and 
Mammy JANE. 

Art Rise: A very small, black girl is seen 
sitting under the table, holding tight to 
a little doll. It is late in the afternoon. 
The sun is about to set for the night. 
Vinny, a young girl, is walking to- 
wards the door. 

Vinny: Wonder does I need this um- 
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brella? (Looks out-of-doors.) The sun’s 
still shinin’ now, but it'll be gone 
‘fore I gits back home. Still an um- 
brella do come in right handy to 
carry things in. (She goes back and 
gets the umbrella. Speaking to the 
LirrLe Giru under the table.) Betsy, 
you just stay there quiet and I bring 
you something good frum de store. 
( There is a noise at the door, and Bre’r 
Rassit pokes his head in.) 

Bre’ Rassit: Is that you, Vinny? 
(Vinny turns around quickly at the 
voice and, seeing who it is, smiles.) 

Vinny: Oh, Bre’r Rabbit! Why you 
come here? You know you mustn't 





do that. Mammy Jane’s tole you that 
as many times as you can count on 
your fingers and toes. 

Bre’r Rassir: But I ain’t fixin’ for to 
have Mammy Jane see me. Miss 
Vinny, you knows I loves you, don’t 
you? 

Vinny (Leans on her umbrella, looks 
down, and moves one foot in a circle): 
Sometimes, Bre’r Rabbit, I think it’s 
only on account of my money you 
wants to marry me. 

Bre’r Rapsit (Comes in a little ways 
from the door): I’se scandalized, | is. 
You is hurt me plumb to the heart. 
Why gal, you is welcome to every las’ 
cent I has in the worl’. (Bre’r Ras- 
Bit puts his hands in his pockets, 
finally turns them inside out, looks 
sheepish.) I reckon I must have left 
my money in my Sunday-go-to- 
meet’n’ clothes. 

Vinny: That’s the trouble. Most all the 
folks that’s willing to give you money 
ain’t got none to give. 

Bre’rk Rassir: But I does love you, 
Vinny. I knows yo’ Ma thinks I is a 
good-for-nothin’ ole rascal, but ‘deed, 
Vinny honey, if you'll ’gree to marry 
me, I promises to make you the best 
husband in the whole worl’. 

Vinny (Looks coyly at Bre’r Rassit): 
I kinda like you, too. But there’s 
Mammy Jane. She wants me to 
marry Deacon Possum. An’ Mammy 
Jane’s been so good to me, it seem 
lak’ I jus’ feel bound to do what she 
want me to do. 

Bre’k Rassir (Claps his hands to- 
gether): What! You mean to stand 
there an’ tell me that you is goin’ to 
marry that mean ole man! 

Vinny (Tossing her head): He ain’t 


mean at all. He’s a very fine gent- 
man. And ’sides, I kinda think I’d 
like to be a Deacon’s wife. 

Bre’r Rassir: Vinny, you knows you 
don’t mean that. Has he ax you yet? 

Vinny (Giggles): No. (Pause.) But he’s 
a-comin’ here this evenin’, an’ we’re 
goin’ to make a wish. An’. . . 

Bre’r Rassir: Yes, I know bout that. 
Today is the longes’ day in the year 
(Looks very solemn and speaks very 
slowly), so if two people what likes 
each other makes a wish together, 
well, it’s jus’ bound to come true. 
Miss Vinny, les’ us make our wish 
first? 

Vinny: Yes, but what am I goin’ to tell 
Deacon Possum, and what about 
Mammy Jane? 

Bre’r Rapsit: You jus’ leave every- 
thing to me. You know I been work- 
ing for Judge Owl lately, an’ I learned 
a lot o’ tricks from him. An’ all the 
critters an’ animals that knows us’s 
goin’ to help us. What you got to do 
is jest stay away an’ don’ come back 
till good’n dark. 

Mammy Jane (Speaking outside:) 
Vinny, Vinny, where on earth is you? 
I’ve been lookin’ for you all over the 
place. 

Vinny (Gives Bre’r Rassirt a little 
push): Oh, Bre’r Rabbit, you run 
just as fast your legs’ll carry you. 
That’s Mammy Jane, if she catches 
you here she'll get mad all over 
agin. (Bre’r Rassir tries to run out, 
but Mammy Jane ts at the door, facing 
him. She is a little old woman and she 
walks with a stoop. In one hand she 
holds a small basket. Seeing Bre’r 
Rassit she turns and picks up the pail 
near the door as though to empty the 








water on him. Then she puts the pail 
down and her basket as well.) 

Mammy Jane: So you're here agin, 
Bre’r Rabbit. How many times has I 
told you not to come in this house? 

Bre’r Rassir: Don’ get mad, Mammy 
Jane, I just stopped by to bring you a 
mess of mustard greens. 

Mammy Jane (Somewhat mollified): 
Well, where is the mustard greens? 
Bre’k Rapsir (Sheepishly): I clear 

done forgot ’em. 

Mammy Jane (Walking towards him, 
hands on hips): Bre’r Rabbit, you 
sure has brass enough to make a ket- 
tle, an’ sass enough to fill it. (While 
she is talking Bre’r Rassir goes out 
the door, stepping very lightly. Once 
outside, he makes a low bow to Vinny 
and runs off.) 

Vinny: I reckon I'll go on up the store 
now. 

Mammy Jane: I thought Deacon Pos- 
sum was comin’ this evening. 

Vinny: Yes’m, he is, but I'll be back 
long fore he gets here. 

Mammuy Jane: You'd better be back if 
you know what’s good for you. 
(Vinny goes out. Mammy JANE picks 
up her basket, goes to a corner and puts 
it there. Betsy has fallen alseep under 
the table. Mammy Jane takes one of 
the chairs or the rocker and moves it 
towards the door. She sits down and 
looks out. As she does this she speaks to 
herself as very old people often do.) 
Well if that ain’t Deacon Possum 
a-comin’ down the road. I tole Vinny 
she ought not to go to the store 
"cause the Deacon might come early. 
Vinny’s a bad girl, an’ she never do 
listen to nothin’. If she did she 
wouldn’t go traipsin’ ’round so much 


with that ole rascal, Bre’r Rabbit. 
(She gets up stiffly and stands in 
doorway.) 

Mammy Jane: ’Evenin’, Deacon Pos- 
sum. I sure is honored to see you. 
Come right in for jest a minute. 
What brings you so early this eve- 
ning? (Mammy JANE has stepped aside 
and Deacon Possum has entered the 
room. He is a little old man with grey 
crinkly hair. His clothes are dark. He 
leans on his cane. In the other hand he 
carries a long package.) 

Deacon Possum (Handing her the 
package): I wuz down the creek 
Mammy Jane an’ caught some fish, 
and I lowed I'd stop by an’ leave the 
fish so you could, mebbe, cook ’em 
for supper. 

Mammy Jane (Puts the package on the 
table and moves the chair where it was 
at first): Thank you kindly, Deacon. 
Now won’t you take that chair, an’ 
make yourself at home, whilst I puts 
these fish in the spider, all ready to 
cook soon’s Vinny gets here? 

Deacon Possum: Mammy Jane, does 
you happen to recollect what day of 
the year this is? (He sits down.) 

Mammy Jane: I sure does, Deacon. 
It’s the longest day of the year. 
(Glances around fearfully, then goes 
closer to him.) And I has seen some 
very queer things happen in that 
extra bit of daylight we has on that 
day. (She shakes her head.) I has seen 
ha’nts come, too. (Bre’r Rassit 
pokes his head in at the window or 
door, laughing and shaking a stick. He 
is not seen by the two on the stage.) 

Deacon Possum (Solemnly): Yes, but 
there’s something else, too. If two 
people make a wish together that 
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day, it do come true. 

Mammy JANE (Open-mouthed): No, I 
never did hear that one. Well, is 
you an’ Vinny a-plannin’ to make 
a wish? 

Deacon Possum: That’s what we was 
aimin’ to do. 

Mammy Jane (To herself): Why don’t 
she come back? I tol’ her not to go. 
Wonder can I keep the Deacon? 
(Bre’r Rassirt begins to meow and 
growl like a cat. He does this behind a 
window. Every now and then his head 
bobs up and he looks in to see how 
Deacon Possum and Mammy JANE 
like it. They stop their talking and 
show on their faces that they are very 
much frightened.) 

Deacon Possum: Lordy Lord! Help us. 

Mammy JANE: My heart jus’ stood 
still. (She puts her hand over her 
heart.) Is you afraid, Deacon? 

Deacon Possum: No, that warn’t 
nothin’, Mammy Jane, but Sis Cat 
passin’ the time o’ day with one of 
her neighbors. (Now Bre’r Rassirt’s 
head appears at the other window. He 
begins to bark and growl like a dog, 
moving his head up and down as he did 
before.) 

Mammy Jane (In great fright, lowers her 
head and raises her eyes and points a 
finger): That was a ha’nt, Deacon 
Possum. Sometimes they changes 
skins with critters! 

Deacon Possum (Teeth chattering): 
W-w-what we goin’ do "bout it? 

Mammy JANE: There’s jus’ one thing 
to do. You got to walk backwards 
cross the floor an’ back yo’se’f out 
the window. I sure hates to ask you 
to do it, Deacon, but it’s the only 
way to break the spell. 


Deacon Possum (Regaining some of his 
composure) : That’s all right, Mammy 
Jane, you jus’ move the chair. (She 
carries the chair, while he solemnly 
walks across the floor backwards, and 
gets up on it with the old woman’s 
assistance facing side front. He puts 
his hands on the back of the chair and 
starts to raise one leg as if to climb 
through the window when he notices 
something moving under the table.) 
What’s under that table? 

Betsy (Sleepy): Where is my mammy? 

Mammy Jane (Twisting her apron): 
That’s jest Betsy. 

Bersy: Where’s my mammy? (She gets 
up and comes out from under the 
table.) 

Deacon Possum (Coming down from 
the chair): Who’s Betsy? 

Mammy Jane: Oh, she’s Vinny’s chile. 
(She takes a broom and shoos the child 
out.) You see, Deacon Possum, ever 
since their pappy died I’ve been 
raisin’ the chilluns, that’s why 
Vinny never said nothin’ "bout ’em 
to you. 

Deacon Possum: Vinny’s chilluns, 
did you say Mammy Jane? 

Mammy JANE (Slowly): That’s jest 
what I said, Deacon, Vinny’s chil- 
luns; there’s three little gals. (Righi 
then Bre’r Rassir is seen through the 
window, motioning to someone; then 
he’s seen to order three little sheet cov- 
ered “ghosts” through the door. They 
can be three boys or girls. They rush 
wildly through the room screaming.) 

First Guost: 

Three little ghosties 
Coming your way, 

Mebbe you’re the next one, 
We can never say. 








(They all point to Mammy, then jump 
at her. She puts her apron over her face. 
The three Guosts form a circle and 
hop around the two.) 

SEconpD GuHosT: 
You can run to the West, 
You can run to the East, 
Not a bird will help you, 
Not even a beast. 

Turrp Guost: 
Three little ghosties 
Comin’ your way, 
Mebbe you're the next one, 
We can never say. 
(The Guosts point and rush at 
Deacon Possum. He jumps on a 
chair. The Guosts rush out and the 
Deacon gets down rather shamefaced 
about it. Bre’r Rassirt disappears.) 

Deacon Possum (Takes a big watch 
out of his pocket. It is on a heavy 
chain; he looks at it): I think I'll be 
steppin’ along. It’s a little scary, an’ 
it’s gettin’ most too late, anyhow. 
You tell Miss Vinny I'll come over 
some other time. (He starts to go out 
of the door.) 

Mammy Jane (Holding on to his coat 
with both hands and pleading): Don’ 
be goin’, Deacon. A gre’ big man lak 
you wouldn’t go off an’ leave an’ ole 
woman all ‘lone, with all these ghosts 
about. (Looking on the floor.) What’s 
that I see? Why it’s a button. (Picking 
it up and looking at it.) Why, it 
mus ve come off yo’ coat. (Shakes 
her head.) That'll never do. Now 
you light the candle so’s I can see 
better, an’ I'll sew it on for you. (He 
lights a candle while she goes to a 
basket on the table and takes out a 
needle and thread and begins sewing.) 
I wish Vinny’d come. She war al- 


ways a great hand at sewin’ an’ 
keepin’ ev’ything nice. She’s a good 
girl an’ a hard worker. (Bre’r 
Rassit shows his face again just for 
a second.) 

Deacon Possum: I guess you're right, 
Mammy Jane. I wish .. . (There 
is a noise at the door, and in leaps 
Bre’r Rapsit, covered with a white 
sheet. He holds a stick, or an ear of 
corn or a cucumber. Deacon Possum 
leaps on the chair by the window as 
though intending to get out, while 
Mammy JANE lifts herself up on the 
table. Bre’k RasBit jumps around, 
does acrobatic stunts and altogether acts 
like a ghost. He whacks on the chair of 
Deacon Possum, then on Mammy’s 
table, looks all around the room as 
though in search of somebody, then 
goes to door and whacks the floor again 
with his stick.) 

Bre’r Rassit (Jn a disguised sing-song 
voice, to the tune of “ Lazy Bones.” At 
the end of each line he whacks the floor 
with his stick. During his song both 
Mammy JANE and Deacon Possum 
shake and quake): 

Vinny, sleepy-haid, dancin’ all the 
night, 

Who’s ever goin’ to sew your buttons 
on? 

She'll never sew your buttons on, 

Dancin’ all the night. 


When clothes need rubbin’, an’ floors 
need scrubbin’, she jus’ goes out 
the door — 

When taters need cookin’, if nobody’s 
lookin’ 

She starts right in to snore. 


Vinny, sleepy-haid, wastin’ all her 
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life, 

No other man’ll ever want her for a 
wife. 

Vinny, sleepy-haid, I’se goin’ ha’nt 
you all your life. 

(With the last two lines he leaps first 

at one and then at the other, then he 

runs out.) 

Deacon Possum (Jumps down from the 
chair very much frightened): Mammy 
Jane, I’se goin’. This is terrible. 
Gimme my coat. You tell Miss Vinny 
I couldn’t wait no longer for her. 

Mammy Jane (Holding on to him): Oh, 
don’t go. That wern’t nothin’ but a 
ha’nt. I’ve always heard they come 
on the longest day; but this is the 
first one I ever laid eyes on. (Bre’r 
RABBIT is seen again at the window.) 
Now you light the other candle, 
please, suh. That'll chase away the 
darkness, an’ you know spirits don’ 
like it in the light. (He strikes a match 
and lights the other candle.) 

Deacon Possum (Grumbling): I don’t 
know. It’s queer. . . . 

Mammy JANE (Puts her hands on hips, 
and shakes her head up and down): 
Yes, suh, it do seem queer. Mebbe, 
now, if we have something to eat the 
time won’t seem so long waitin’ for 
Vinny. (While speaking, she busies 
herself and goes up to the cupboard and 
takes out a teapot and a loaf of bread. 
She cuts a few slices. During the last 
part of the speech, Bre’R Rapstir has 
come up silently to the door and has 
thrown in some corn.) 

Deacon Possum: Yes, Ma’am, I do 
think I could eat a little somethin’ 
if you would be so kind as to fix it fo’ 
me. (Right at the last words of DEACON 
Possum’s a few Mice have rushed in. 





Both are scared. Deacon Possum 
takes out a large handkerchief and 
mops his forehead.) Mercy me! I 
never did see a ha’nted house before. 

Mammy JANE (Almost weeping): My! 
My! I’s never seen mice in this house 
before, though they say there is mice 
in all houses. But Vinny’s goin’ to 
live in a brand-new house when she 
marries, and there ain’t no mice in 
new houses. (At these words, the 
Mice surround them and, while jump- 
ing and running, they cut all kinds of 
capers.) 

Mouse No. 1: We'll be there, we'll be 
there. 

Mouse No. 2: Where Vinny goes, we'll 
go too, over there. 

Mouse No. 3: And our friends are com- 
ing, our friends are coming. 

Mouse No. 4: Our families ‘ll come 
from everywhere. 

Mouse No. 1: If you, Deacon, dare to 
wed, 

Movuss No. 2: Keep no candy, no cake, 
nor bread, 

Mouse No. 8: For we'll hide away 
under table and door, 

Mousse No. 4: And we won’t go away 
until you haven’t any more. (They 
all scamper out.) 

Deacon Possum: Mammy Jane, I must 
go. I gotto go, I'll just have to do 
without seein’ Vinny. 

Mammy JANE: Please don’t go, Dea- 
con. Don’t. ... (At that moment 
VINNY comes in.) Praise be! Here 
you is at last. Where was you all this 
time? Why is you so late? 

Vinny: I’m sorry to be late, Mammy 
Jane. Is that you, Deacon Possum? 
I sure am sorry to be late. I got to 
talkin’ at the store, an’ all of a sud- 





den it just got dark. But it’s not 
quite dark yet. 

Mammy Jane (Looks out the door): 
No, it’s not dark, so’s you all still has 
time to make a wish. 

Vinny: I run so hard gettin’ home, I 
forgot all "bout what my wish was 
for. (She hangs back.) 

Mammy Jane (Pulling her towards 
Deacon Possum as she speaks) : Well, 
Deacon Possum’s got a wish to 
make, an’ it’s "bout you, too, Vinny. 

Deacon Possum: Mammy Jane, it’s 
true I got a wish to make "bout 
Vinny, but "taint the wish I had in 
mind when I come this evenin’. The 
ha’nts, an’ the ghosts, an’ the critters, 
all give me the idea Vinny’d better 
marry the one she likes best. An’ 
that’s Bre’r Rabbit. 

Vinny: You're the best angel there is, 
Deacon Possum. Now give me yo’ 
hands so I can make a wish, too. 

Deacon Possum: Here’s my hands, 
Vinny gal, an’ I hope it’s a grand 
one. 

Vinny (Taking hold of his hands): It 
sure is. I wish there was goin’ to be 
a weddin’ tonight, an’ I was goin’ to 
be the bride. 

Deacon Possum: An’ I wish that self- 
same thing, ’xcept I'll be the preacher 


an’ p’raps we kin get Bre’r Rabbit 
to be the groom. 

Vinny (Smiling broadly) : I’m so happy. 

Mammy Jane (Draws her mouth down 
at the corners): But, Deacon .. . 
you says that! 

Deacon Possum: Yes, Ma’m, I does. 
This time I’m just goin’ to be the 
preacher. (He looks out of door, and 
there stands Bre’r Rassit waiting to 
be the bridegroom.) 

Mammy Jane: But Deacon Possum! 
(Betsy and two other little Gras 
come tn.) 

Deacon Possum: Don’ you be a 
preacher, Mammy Jane. I know’s 
what is best for my flock. Come in, 
Bre’r Rabbit. (Bre’rk Rassir enters.) 
Mammy Jane, you stand over there. 
(He arranges them in their places.) 
And them three little chilluns you 
told me "bout can be the flower gals. 
An’ maybe the crickets can play the 
weddin’ march so everybody’ll be 
happy. 

Bre’r Rassit: I knows we will, and | 
knows Vinny will, too. (As all walk to 
the door, there is a pianist heard play- 
ing Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 
It can be played on a piano or any 
other instrument.) 

CURTAIN 
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Spring Is Here 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
SPRING 
THREE Sprinc SunBEAMS (Girls) 
Turee Sprinc SHowers (Boys) 
Turee Serine Zepuyrs (Girls) 
O_p Man WINTER 
Jack Frost 
Nortsa Wrinp 
Mr. Grounp Hoa 
Six Sprinc FLowers 
Hersert’s Voice 
Moruer’s Voice 
Litre Girw’s Voice 
ANOTHER MorHer’s VoIce 
Orner CHILDREN’S VOICES 

Before the curtain rises and after the 
house lights are dimmed, voices are 
heard from the darkness of the stage. 

Moruer’s Voice: Herbert, don’t forget 
to wear your galoshes! 

Hersert’s Voice: Oh, Mom, I’m tired 
of wearing galoshes. 

Moruer’s Voice: But Herbert, it’s 
cold out. . . . 

Hersert’s Voice: I know — isn’t it 
ever going to warm up, Mom? 

LittLe Grrv’s Voice: But Mother, I 
want to wear my new hat with the 
flowers! 

AnotHEeR Moruer’s Voice: You can’t 
today, dear — it looks as though it’s 
going to snow. 

Litrte Grrw’s Voice: Snow again? 
Isn’t Spring ever going to come? 

A Boy’s Voice (Taking it wp): Isn’t 


Spring ever going to come? 

More CuiLpren’s Voices (One after 
another): Isn’t Spring ever going to 
come? (Then finally a babble of voices 
all together.) Isn’t Spring ever going 
to come? . . . We're tired of win- 
ter! .. . We want Spring . . . tired 
of winter. . . . Isn’t Spring ever go- 
ing to come? (As the children’s voices 
fade, the lights come up to reveal a 
backdrop of winter trees, etc., with 
some snow. SPRING enters left. She car- 
ries what looks like a huge salt shaker 
with NEW LIFE printed on it.) 

Sprinc (As she walks toward stage 
center) : 

I hear the children calling me, 

The birds all want to sing — 

But still it’s cold as cold can be, 

A most distressing thing! 

(She shivers.) 

I must find Old Man Winter, 

And tell him he must go — 

He must take away his frost and 
wind, 

And all this ice and snow! 

(She looks around disdainfully.) 

Now where are all my helpers? 

I must round them up and start — 

(Calling) 

Come, Sunbeams, 
Zephyrs — 

You each must do your part! 

(At her call, the three SUNBEAMS come 

dancing in. In each hand they carry 


Showers and 











small round mirrors which they con- 
tinuously flash about and make beams 
of light across the stage. They stand left 
of Serine and shine their mirrors 
around the stage. They bow to her 
before they speak.) 
SUNBEAMS: 
Your Sunbeams bright and gay are 
we, 
And we want to do our stuff — 
But how in the world can a Sunbeam 
shine — 
When she can’t keep warm enough? 
Sprina: Yes, I suppose that does make 
it difficult, but let’s see if Spring 
Showers can help us out. (Calling) 
Come, Spring Showers! (The Sun- 
BEAMS go right of SPRING and stand. 
The Sprinc SHowERrs enter left, carry- 
ing sprinkling cans. They bow to 
SPRING.) 
SPRING SHOWERS: 
We are three Spring Showers fresh, 
And we make things clean and 
nice — 
But how can we start to scour and 
wash — 

(Holding up their sprinkling cans) 
When our water has turned to ice! 
Sprinc: Poor boys, I know it’s very 
cold, but cheer up—maybe the 
Zephyrs can help us. (Calling.) Zeph- 
yrs! Spring Zephyrs! (The Sowers 
cross right and the three spring ZePu- 
yrs enter left. They also bow to 

SPRING.) 

SPRING ZEPHYRS: 
Oh, Spring, we heard you calling 

us — 

To make a soft warm breeze, 
But the air is very cold today — 
We're afraid we’re going to sneeze. 
(They do sneeze.) 


Au (Sneezing): Ker-choo! 
Sprinc: My, my, this will never do. 


We've just got to find Old Man Win- 
ter and rout him out! (She wraps her 
coat firmly about her.) 
Come along, the children want us, 
They’ve called us everyone — 
So what does it matter, if our teeth 
chatter, 
(They all shiver as they start out.) 
Let’s get a bad job done! 
(As Sprine and her followers go off 
right, the lights go off for a moment. 
During this time, the backdrop is lifted 
to display a wintry-looking country 
scene. At stage center, sitting on a 
fallen log is Otp Man Winter. At 
his left is Jack Frost, who is bending 
over a bushel basket filled with snow. At 
right, tinkering with his wind machine 
is the Norta Winp. The Nortu 
Winn is blustery, and puffs when he 
talks.) 


Otp Man Winter (Gruffly): Well, 


what are we waiting for? Haven’t 
you got another blizzard ready yet? 


Jack Frost (Looking into his basket): 


I’m sorry, Mr. Winter, but we seem 
to be almost out of snow. 

O_p Man Winter: A fine one you are, 
Jack Frost —can’t even dig up a 
little snow when we need it. 

Jack Frost: Don’t blame me for every- 
thing. If the North Wind would get 
busy — (Nodding toward Nortu 
Winp.) 

O_tp Man Winter: Yes, what’s the 
matter with you, North Wind? 

Norta Winp (Puffing a little): Oh, I'll 
be alright in a minute, just as soon as 
I get this thing fixed. (He gives the 
crank a few experimental twists and 
then tinkers some more.) 
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Jack Frost (Resignedly): Well, I sup- 
pose I might as well sprinkle this 
around. (He takes his snow out of the 
bushel basket and sprinkles it around.) 

Otp Man Winter: Hmm-m, that’s 
fine, I must say. Couldn’t even make 
a snowman out of that! North Wind, 
North Wind, get busy. Stir up a gale 
or two! 

Norta Wino: I’m doing my best. 

Ovtp Man Winter: Humph. (Then 
looking at Jack Frost, who has 
finished throwing his snow around and 
is standing lazily holding the basket by 
one handle, and sniffing the air.) 
Well, what are you sniffing at? 

Jack Frost: I smell Spring. 

Otp Man Winter (Sniffing, 
Nonsense. 

Jack Frost: No, it isn’t nonsense. 
She’s somewhere around, I tell you. 

Op Man Winter: She couldn’t be — 
she wouldn’t dare to come here. 
We'd freeze her out. 

Jack Frost (Looking right): Well, 
freeze or no freeze, here she comes. 

Op Man Winter: What’s that? 

Jack Frost: I said here she comes! (He 
runs left and stands watching appre- 
hensively. SpRiNG enters at right with 
her SUNBEAMS, ZeEPHYRS and SHow- 
ERS. They have all discarded their 
coats and are ready for work.) 

SprinG (As they troop in): 

Here we come, we gaily sing — 
Of trees and flowers and everything! 

Otp Man Winter: Get out of here. I 
tell you. Get out of here! 

SprinG (Facing OLp Man WInTER): 
Oh, no, I won’t, I’ve come to stay — 
It’s you who’ve got to go away! 

Otp Man Winter: Stop making 


too): 


hate poetry! 

SprinG: But poetry is part of spring — 
we always make verses — (She starts 
another one.) The flowers that bloom 
in the spring, tra-la! 

O_p Man Winter: Stop it! 

Serine: Well, if you really don’t like 
verses, we'll try not to make any 
more until you leave. 

O_p Man Winter: But I’m not going 
to leave. 

Sprinc: We'll see about that. Come, 
Sunbeams, shine on him. 

SunBeaMs (They advance toward O.p 
Man WINTER, shining their mirrors, 
but Oto Man Winter laughs loudly 
and puffs out his cheeks, and they 
shrink away): Brrr-rr, it’s so cold. 
(Shivering.) 

Sprine: Never mind, we mustn’t be 
discouraged. Come along, Showers, 
sprinkle some of your water around 
— wash away this snow. 

SHowers (They advance too and hold up 
their cans. Then turning in dismay to 
Sprinc): But how can we? See, we’re 
frozen! (OLp Man Winter laughs 
again.) 

Sprinc: Zephyrs, quickly — your 
warm breezes—the Showers are 
frozen. (The ZepnHyrs come forward 
waving their fans but, as Oup Man 
WINTER haw-haws loudly they, too, 
back off and shiver.) 

Zepuyrs: It’s no use, oh, Spring — ’tis 
so awfully awfully cold! 

Sprina: I know, my teeth are chatter- 
ing, too, but we won’t give up. 

O_p Man Winter: You won’t give up 
— ha, ha, ha — you'll have to! ... 
Yep, we’re all set for a nice long 
winter. 


rhymes at me — I don’t like them. I Sprive: But we've already had a long 
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winter, and I shouldn’t think you'd 
want to stay around when everyone’s 
tired of you. 

Otp Man Winter: Tired of me? What 
do you mean? All the children like 
winter. 

Sprina: Yes, but now they want spring 
— it’s time for you to go. All your 
nice holidays are over and besides, I 
should think you’d want a rest — 

Ovp Man Winter: Rest, bah! Winter 
never needs a rest. 

Sprinc: That’s what you think, but to 
us you look practically worn out, and 
so do your helpers. Look at North 
Wind and Jack Frost. 

Jack Frost (Belligerently): What’s the 
matter with me? 

Sprina: For one thing you’re all faded 
— you need a thorough going over, 
and as for North Wind, he’s done 
nothing except tinker with that worn 
out wind machine of his. 

Norta Winn: Worn out, did you say? 
I'll show you — (He swings the ma- 
chine around, facing Sprinc and her 
group and turns the crank. The propel- 
ler whirls and they all shrink back.) 

Otp Man Winter (He holds his sides 
and laughs): So we’ve got to go— 
we're faded — we’re worn out, are 
we? 

Sprine (Bracing herself bravely against 
the wind): I —I still say that spring 
is here, and you've got to go. 

Come Sunbeams, come Showers, 
come Zephyrs all — 

Old Man Winter can’t scare us, pride 
comes before a fall. 

(They all rally round. The SuNBEAMS 

shine their mirrors, the SHowErs hold 

up their sprinkling cans threateningly, 

and Zeruyrrs fan with all their might, 
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against the mighty Nortu Winp. But 
it is no use. They have to back up a 
little, shivering.) 

Otp Man Winter (Laughing with all 
his might): Ha-ha-ha-ha, so we have 
to go, do we? Ha-ha-ha — (Just 
then, Nort Winv’s machine breaks 
down and stops altogether.) 

Norta Winp (Disgustedly): Well, 
that’s that. I tell you it’s worn out. 
(He picks up his machine and starts 
left.) I’ve got to take it up north and 
turn it in for a new one. (He goes off, 
left, in disgust.) 

Ovtp Man Winter: North Wind — 
North Wind — come back here. 

Sprinc (All emiles): North Wind's 
gone! Quickly — quickly, now’s our 
chance — let’s get rid of Jack Frost. 
Out with you, Jack Frost — you’re 
no good now the North Wind has 
gone! (The SunBEAMS, SHOWERS 
and Zepuyrs shoo at him.) 

Jack Frost (Backing away): Oh, well, 
I guess I might as well leave. I — 
I’m tired, anyway. (He starts off 
left.) 

Oxtp Man Winter: Jack Frost — Jack 
Frost! 

Jack Frost (As he goes): It’s no use — 
I’m quitting till next year! 

Otp Man Winter: All right, let them 
go — but see if I'll budge. 

Sprine (Chanting): 

Old Man Winter’s got to go, 
He’s got to go, he’s got to go — 

SunBEAMS, SHOWERS and ZEPHYRS: 
Old Man Winter’s got to go, 

He’s got to go, he’s got to go — 

Otp Man Winter: Stop it — stop that 
singsong! (He blows and blows at them 
as they cluster near him.) Don’t think 
you can frighten Old Man Winter. 
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I'll stay, and you'll see what will 
happen. Even though I’ve lost my 
frost and my wind, I’ll turn your rain 
into sleet—and if I can’t make 
snow, I’ll make slush! (As he is 
finishing his speech, the Grounp Hoa 
enters right.) 

Grounp Hoe (Firmly): Oh, no, you 
won't. 

Outp Man Winter: What? What? Who 
are you? 

Grounp Hos: I’m the ground hog, and 
I decide these things. I’m the last 
word. You’ve got to go! 

Op Man Winter: But — but — 

SPRING (Joyfully): Mr. Ground Hog — 
he’s come to our rescue! 

Grounp Hoe: Of course I have. As you 
know, Old Man Winter, if I don’t 
see my shadow on the second of Feb- 
ruary, Spring comes early. 

O_tp Man Winter: But everyone said 
you did see it. 

Grounp Hoag: I know. (He winks at 
SprinG.) But you see it was this 
way : I sleep all winter and when they 
woke me on the second of February, 
well, maybe the sun was out, but I 
couldn’t see my shadow. I was so 
sleepy I couldn’t get my eyes open! 

SPRING and FoLLOWwERs: 

Hooray, hooray is what we say — 
Hooray, hooray for Ground-Hog 
Day! 

Grounp Hoa (Bowing his head to 
them): Thank you—and now I 
know you have a great deal to do — 
and you, Old Man Winter, you 
might as well get started. I have a 
feeling it’s going to be entirely too 
warm for you around here. (SPRING 
and her followers get busy. The Zeru- 
YRS are fanning, the SHowERS dance 


around with their sprinkling cans as 
though sprinkling water, and the Sun- 
BEAMS shine their mirrors. SPRING is 
very busy, going everywhere shaking 
“* New Life” from her shaker especially 
on the piles of snow upstage.) 

O_p Man Winter (Getting up slowly): 
I —I suppose so. It’s a fine way to 
treat an old man but — 

Grounp Hoc: Yes— yes, but you 
really do need a rest. . . . Shall I 
usher you out? 

O_p Man Winter: Oh, very well — 

Sprinc: Goodbye, Old Man Winter. 

Zepuyrs, SHOWERS and SUNBEAMS 
(Still very busy): Goodbye, Winter, 
goodbye! (OLp Man WINTER goes 
off left with the Grounp Hog. Im- 
mediately, the CHILDREN who have 
been under the sheets throw back their 
white covering, and pop up, bobbing 
their heads. 

FLOWERS: 

Oh, we are the flowers that bloom in 
the spring — 
About which the people and poets all 
sing! 
(SPRING is at center stage now, 
smiling.) 

SUNBEAMS, SHOWERS and ZEPHYRS: 
Oh, look — the flowers that bloom 
in the spring, tra-la! (They all dance 
in a circle around Sprine, laughing.) 

Aut (Joyfully) : Spring is here! Spring is 
here! (As the curtain is falling, you 
hear voices of children offstage, taking 
up the refrain: Spring is here! . . . 
Mom, I don’t have to wear my 
galoshes — Spring is here!... 
Mother, I can wear my new hat — 
Spring is here! . . . Mom, Spring 
is here! Spring is here!) 

THE END 











Part Three 


Grades 1, 2,3 





Katy and the Rabbit 


(Adapted from One of Grimm’s Fairy Tales) 


by Alice Very 


Characters 

Kary, a little girl 

MorTHER 

RABBIT 

Fox 

Crow 

SQUIRREL 

Other ANtMALS and Birps, if wished 
SCENE 1 

Sertinc: A garden with a litile house 
behind it and a picket fence around it. 
There are lettuce, cabbage, beans, car- 
rots, and other things growing in the 
garden, and there is a big hole in the 
fence. 

Ar Ruse: Kary, sitting on the ground in 
the middle of the garden, wearing a 
sunbonnet and apron, very slowly pulls 
up a weed—then another — and 
another. 

Katy (Getting up): Oh, phoo! I don’t 
want to weed the garden. Who likes 
old cabbages and carrots, anyway? 
(Kicks a cabbage and goes into house. 
Rassit pokes head through hole in 
fence, looks around, then hops into 
garden. He sniffs a cabbage and begins 
to nibble.) 

Rassirt: My fur! but this is good! What 
a lovely garden! Cabbage, lettuce, 
beans, carrots — everything I like. 
(Nibbles each in turn.) 

Moruer (Looking out of window and 


screaming): Oh, Katy, Katy! The 
rabbit is in the garden eating every- 
thing! Run quickly and chase him 
away! 

Katy (Running out of door, waving 
apron): Shoo, shoo, you bad little 
rabbit! Don’t eat all our garden! 

Rassit (Getting behind cabbage and 
peeping out at Kary): Hello, little 
girl. Come, ride on my back and go 
home with me. 

Kary: No, I won’t. Go away! (Rassit 
hops through hole. Kary runs into 
house. Rapsit hops back again and 
nibbles lettuce.) 

Moruer (Looking out of window): 
Katy! There’s that rabbit again! Go 
chase him out of the garden! (Kary 
runs out again, waving apron.) 

Karty: Shoo, shoo, you bad little rab- 
bit! Didn’t I tell you to go away? 

Rassit: Get on my back, little girl, and 
I'll give you a ride. 

Karty: I can’t ride on your back. You're 
too small. Go away! 

Rassit: Then I'll get a little cart for 
you. (Hops out of hole. Katy runs into 
house. Rassit hops back through hole, 
pulling a little cart and fills it with 
lettuce, carrots, beans, and cabbages.) 

Moruer (Looking out of window): 
Katy! Katy! That rabbit is eating 
our garden again! Go chase him away 
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and tell him not to come back. 

Katy (Running into garden, waving 
apron) : Shoo, shoo! Why do you keep 
coming back here? 

RaBsirt: See the nice little cart I got for 
you. Now will you take a ride with 
me? 

Katy (Looking at cart): I don’t know if 
my mamma will let me. 

RasBit: Come on! We'll be back before 
your mamma knows it. 

Katy: All right, I'll go. (Gets into cart 
and Rassir pulls her around garden. 
The wheels do not match and the cart 
bumps up and down, while Kary holds 
tight.) Oh, oh, don’t go so fast! 
You'll spill me out of the cart! Oh, 
Mamma, Mamma! (They bump out.) 

CURTAIN 
- - *” 
ScENE 2 

SettinG: Kitchen of Rassit’s house. 

Ar Ruse: Kary sits on a little chair in 
front of the fire, crying and wiping her 
eyes on her apron. 

Rassit (Coming in at door right, pulling 
cart full of lettuce, cabbage, beans, and 
carrots): Here, Mary Jane, make me 
some soup out of these. I have some 
friends coming to dinner. They are 
very fine people, so you must be sure 
to make a very good dinner for them. 

Katy: My name isn’t Mary Jane; it’s 
Katy. And I don’t know how to make 
soup. 

Rassit: Don’t talk back to me, Mary 
Jane! Throw these things into the 
kettle and stir them until they’re 
done. Now hurry up. My friends 
will soon be here. (Goes out door, left.) 

Katy (Still crying): How would you 

like to work for a rabbit? I want to 

go home to my mamma. (Throws 


things into kettle and sits down again, 
her face in her apron. A loud knock at 
the door. Katy does not look up but 
keeps on sniffling. Another knock, 
louder.) 

Rassit (Sticking head through door, 
left): Mary Jane! Why don’t you go 
to the door? (Katy does not answer. 
Another knock.) Open the door or I'll 
give you a poke with my little rab- 
bit’s paw. (Another knock, very loud, 
and voice outside: Open the door!) 
I'll go to the door myself! (Rassir 
hops across kitchen and opens door. 
Fox, Crow, SQuIRREL, and others 
come in.) 

Rassit: Come in, friends, come in and 
have some fun! 

Fox (Slapping Raxssir on back and 
showing teeth): Good! I’m hungry! 
Rassit (Jumping as if scared): Oh, but 
not too much fun! I don’t mean 

you're to eat me. 

Crow (Laughing): Caw, caw! What do 
we eat, then? 

Rassir (Still trembling): Oh, such very 
nice soup! 

SQuiRREL (Sniffing): Smells good! 

Rassir: It ts good. I raised the things 
in it myself, in my little garden. 

Katy (Lifting head): Ooh, what a 
story! 

SQuiRREL: Who’s this little girl, Cousin 
Bunny? 

Rassit: Oh, that’s my new maid. 
Come in with me, friends, and my 
maid will get the dinner. (Opens door, 
left, for friends to pass, then turning to 
Kary, in a loud whisper.) Now, Mary 
Jane, get busy and stir that soup. 

Bring it to us as soon as it’s done. 

(Rassirt goes out, left. Kary stirs soup 

with a big spoon. Then she runs to door 








left and listens, runs to bed, takes pil- 
low, and ties her sunbonnet on upper 
end. Door, left, opens slowly. Katy 
throws pillow back on bed and covers it 
with bedclothes.) 


SqumrREL (Peeping through door): 
Chuck, chuck, chuck! Your master 
says, is dinner nearly ready? 

Katy: Oh, yes, nearly ready, Mr. 
Squirrel! (Stirs soup. SQUIRREL goes 
out. Katy takes pillow again, ties her 
apron around middle. Door opens 
again. Karty throws pillow back on 
bed and covers it with bedclothes.) 

Crow (Peeping through door): Caw, 
caw! Your master says, is dinner 
ready yet? 

Kary: Oh, yes, it will be ready in just a 
shake, Mr. Crow. (Stirs soup. Crow 
goes out. Kary takes pillow again, pins 
bunny slippers on lower corners. Door 
opens again. Katy throws pillow back 
on bed and covers it with bedclothes.) 

Fox (Peeping through door): Grr! Your 
master says, isn’t that dinner ready 
now? 

Katy: Oh, yes, I'll dish it up right 
away, Mr. Fox. (Stirs soup. Fox goes 
out. Kary takes pillow, dressed in sun- 
bonnet, apron, and bunny slippers, 
sets it in chair, leans spoon against it 
as if it were stirring soup. Then she 
runs out door, right.) 

Raspit (Sticking head through door): 
I'll see about this myself! Mary 
Jane, where is that soup? Hurry up, 
my friends are hungry! (Coming in.) 
Mary Jane, answer me! (Coming 
nearer.) Mary Jane, you dish up that 
soup right away, or I'll give you a 
kick with my little rabbit’s foot! 

(Stamps foot. Friends come in.) 

Fox: What’s the matter? 


Crow: The lazy girl won’t give us a 
bite to eat. 

Fox: I'll give her a bite! 

Rassir: No, let me fix her. Stand back! 
(Rapsrr takes a little run, gives the 
pillow a big push, and it falls into the 
kettle.) 

Fox: There she goes — kersplash! 

Crow: Now she’s in the soup! 

SquirREL: But now we can’t eat the 
soup! 

Fox: Oh, well, I wasn’t hungry anyway. 

Rassirt: All my lovely cabbage spoiled! 
Boo hoo! 

SquirreL: (Taking nuts out of cheek 
pockets): Never mind, I brought my 
lunch with me. (Cracks nuts on hearth 


and eats them.) 
CURTAIN 
* . . 
Scene 3 


Serrinc: Same as Scene 1. 

Ar Rise: Moruer walking in garden, 
wiping eyes with big hanky. 

Moruer: Oh, dear, oh, dear, that bad 
rabbit! First he takes my lettuce, and 
then he takes my beans, and now he 
takes my little girl! (Kary crawls 
through fence and runs into MorHeEr’s 
arms.) 

Karty: Hello, Mamma! 

Moruer: Katy! My baby! 

Karty: Oh, phoo! I’m not a baby! I’ve 
been all over the world, almost, and 
I’ve learned how to cook and lots of 
things. 

Moruer: Really, truly? 

Kary: Really, truly. And, Mamma, I'd 
much rather stay home and weed the 
garden than work for an old rabbit! 
(Katy gets down on knees and pulls 
weeds very fast.) 

CURTAIN 
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Peter and the Wolf 


by Serge Prokofieff 


Adapted for Pantomime by Jean Phippen 


(Bement School 


Pantomime means telling a story by 
action. The Director must never forget 
this. Every movement of the actors 
must be clean-cut, decisive and con- 
structive in furthering the plot of the 
story that is being told, for superfluous 
action is confusing to the audience. 
Pantomime is the ideal medium for 
very young children. Their spontaneity 
and love of acting is not hampered by 
having to learn lines. They are not con- 
fused or made self-conscious by for- 
getting lines, and yet they can unob- 
trusively and happily be taught the 
real mechanics of acting. 

Serge Prokofieff’s symphony, “Peter 
and the Wolf,” was written for children. 
It is a story in music, and each charac- 
ter in the story has his own musical 
theme. The story itself is delightful, 
and the music makes it doubly so for 
children. By acting it out in panto- 
mime they bring to life the music that 
they all love so much. It is a very vital 
and unusually worthwhile performance. 

If possible it would be best to buy 
the records* — in which a narrator in- 

* Peter and the Wolf: Opus 67, Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Serge Koussevitzky, 
Musical Masterpiece Series, M-566 (15442- 


15444), RCA Victor Division, RCA Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


, Deerfield, Mass.) 


terrupts the music and tells the story as 
it moves along — and have the children 
listen to it as much as they wish. When 
they know the story thoroughly and 
can pick out the different musical 
themes, then is the time for them to 
begin working on their pantomime. 
And listening to the records is a musical 
education in itself, for the symphony 
really teaches them to listen intelli- 
gently to music. But for the pantomime 
itself, piano musicf should be used. 
Where the music is too long for the 
corresponding action, it should be cut. 
This cutting is very simple, for it is a 
matter of not repeating certain sections 
or of omitting bars, or even a page. 

The story of Peter and the Wolf is 
printed below. In parentheses a slight 
indication of the action is given. The 
costuming and scenery can be made 
elaborately or with the slightest indica- 
tions and directions for these can be 
found in the Production Notes. 


Srory oF THE Music 


Early one morning Peter opened the 
gate and went out into the big green 


+ Sheet Music: Peter and the Wolf. Opus 67 for 
piano solo, Mercury Music Corp., 231 West 40th 
St., New York City, $1.00. 








meadow. (Peter dances gaily onto the 
stage, looks around, opens the gate, skips 


around the meadow, perhaps stoops to 
pick an imaginary flower, and finally 
sees the Brrp who is in the tree. The Burp 
can have his head under his wing, asleep, 
when the curtain opens. When he notices 
Peter he can follow his actions with 
typical quick bird-like movements. The 
music is an excellent indication of the 
action.) 

On the branch of a big tree sat a little 
bird — Peter’s friend. When he saw 
Peter he chirped at him gaily, “All’s 
quiet here.”’ (PETER stands at the bottom 
of the tree and looks up at the Brrp, and 
they have a short conversation — Peter, 
of course, with his face to the audience.) 

Soon a duck came waddling around. 
She was delighted to see that Peter had 
not closed the gate, and decided to have 
a nice swim in the deep pond in the 
meadow. (Duck comes to gate, stops, 
looks pleased at its being open, waddles 
through, looks about, sees the pond and 
waddles over to its edge.) 

When the little bird saw the duck, he 
flew down, settled himself in the grass 
beside the duck —and shrugged his 
shoulders. “What kind of a bird are 
you if you can’t fly?” said he. To which 
the duck replied, “ What kind of a bird 
are you if you can’t swim?” and dived 
into the pond. They argued and argued 
— the duck swimming in the pond — 
the little bird hopping back and forth 
along the bank. (Perer all this time has 
been watching them very interestedly from 
the other side of the stage.) 

Suddenly something caught Peter’s 
eye. It was a cat — crawling through 
the grass. The cat said to herself — 
“Now the bird is busy arguing. I'll just 


grab him!” Stealthily she crept toward 
him on her velvet paws. (The Car en- 
ters when his motif comes into the music, 
sneaks along behind the fence, then up 
behind the Brrp sitting on the edge of the 
pond.) 

“Oh —look out!” cried Peter — 
and the bird flew quickly up into the 
tree; while from the middle of the pond 
the duck quacked angrily at the cat. 
(When the Cat, in spite of his lunge, 
misses the Brrp, he follows him over to 
the tree.) The cat crawled round and 
round the tree, and thought, “Is it 
worth climbing up so high? By the time 
I get there the bird will have flown 
away.” (Cat continues to prowl about 
the tree, look longingly at the Birp, and 
finally sits and looks up at him very 
watchfully — while the next episode — 
the GRANDFATHER one — goes on.) 

All at once Grandpapa came out. He 
was angry because Peter had gone to 
the meadow. “The meadow is a dan- 
gerous place,” he cried. “What if a 
wolf should come out of the forest? 
What would you do then?” (Granp- 
FATHER comes in, leaning on his cane, 
his knees bent, walking slowly but firmly. 
He grabs Peter’s arm, talks angrily to 
him — of course not actually saying the 
words — shakes his fist at him, looks 
growly and grumpy.) Peter paid no at- 
tention to Grandfather’s words. Boys 
like Peter are not afraid of wolves. 
(Peter dances away from GRaNpD- 
FATHER, impudently and defiantly.) But 
Grandpapa took Peter by the hand, led 
him home and locked the gate. (GRAND- 
FATHER takes Peter very firmly by the 
hand, drags him through the gate, locks i, 
and goes out. Peter hangs back, but ws 
dragged along.) 
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No sooner had Peter gone than a big 
grey wolf did come out of the forest. In 
a twinkling the cat sprang up into the 
tree. The duck quacked in great excite- 
ment, but in her overemphasis jumped 
out of the pond. But no matter how 
hard the duck tried to run, she couldn’t 
escape the wolf. He was getting nearer 
— and nearer — catching up with her 
— and there he’s got her and, with one 
gulp, swallowed her! (The WoL¥F must 
chase the Duck on the stage — being sure 
never to catch up with her until the right 
moment — finally the Duck starts for 
the forest (stage, right) and, at the final 
gulp, disappears offstage. The Wor 
looks very pleased and goes over to the 
tree.) 

And now this is how things stood: 
The cat was sitting on one branch up in 
the tree, the bird on another — not too 
close to the cat. And the wolf walked 
round and round the tree, looking at 
them both with greedy eyes. In the 
meantime, Peter, without the slightest 
fear, stood behind the closed gate — 
watching all that was going on. (PETER 
enters as the music for “This is how 
things stood is going on.) Presently he 
ran into the house, got a strong rope, 
hurried back, and climbed up the high 
stone wall. (As there is no wall, use tree.) 
Grabbing hold of this branch, Peter 
climbed over into the tree. Peter said to 
the bird, “Fly down and circle around 
the wolf’s head — only take care he 
doesn’t catch you.” (Birp flies down 
and runs around the Wo.r, who sits back 
on his haunches and lunges at the Birp, 
when the music indicates.) The bird al- 
most touched the wolf’s head with his 
wings, while the wolf snapped furiously 
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at him from this side and that. How 
that bird did worry the wolf! And, oh, 
how that wolf tried to catch him! But 
the bird was too clever for him, and 
the wolf simply couldn’t do anything 
about it. 

Meanwhile, Peter had made a lasso 
and, carefully letting it down, he caught 
the wolf by the tail and pulled with all 
his might. (This is simply done: A short 
rope with a loop already in it can be used, 
and Peter can pretend to pull up on it.) 
Feeling himself caught, the wolf began 
to jump wildly — trying to get loose. 
Just then the hunters came out of the 
woods, following the wolf’s trail, and 
shooting as they came. But Peter, 
sitting up in the tree, cried out, “Oh, 
don’t shoot! The bird and I have al- 
ready caught him! Just help us take 
him to the zoo.” (The Hunters enter as 
their motif begins from stage, right. They 
wind over the stage as though they are 
walking on a path, and finally see the 
Wo tr. Perer indicates the sign of the 
200 which is hanging on the back wall.) 

And there they go. Imagine the tri- 
umphant procession: Peter at the head 
— after him the hunters, leading the 
wolf — and winding up the procession, 
Grandfather and the cat. Grandfather 
tossed his head — “This is all very 
well — but if Peter had not caught the 
wolf — what then!”’ Above them flew 
the little bird, merrily chirping, “Aren’t 
we smart, Peter and I? Just see what 
we have caught!” And if you listened 
very carefully, you could hear the duck 
— quacking away inside the wolf — 
because in his haste the wolf had 
swallowed her alive! 


CURTAIN 








Part Four 


Plays for Victory 





You Can Count On Us 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters 

Recrvuitine Serceant, U.S. Army 

Youne Man 

JOHNNY 

FRED 

Jor 

Kay 

SALLY 

Captain, U.S. Army 

Ropert Morris 

Mrs. Morais, his wife 

MERCHANT 

BANKER 

Harm SOLOMON 

SECRETARY OF THE TreasSURY (1917) 

Four Frnanciau ADVISERS 

SETTING: An Army recruiting station. 

At Rise: A Recrurtinc SERGEANT is 
seated at desk, facing left, glancing 
over an enlistment blank. In another 
chair sits an eager youth of about 20, 
hat in hand. 

SerGeant: Hm. Looks okay to me. 
(Looking up.) Report for your physi- 
cal examination . . . (He glances at 
a sheet of paper on the desk)... 
Wednesday morning at 10:30. 

Younc Man (Rising, happily): Yes, 
sir! (SERGEANT goes off right with 
the blank. As YounG Man walks to 
left, he collides with a group of three 
boys and two girls entering quickly. 
Jounny, a slim, athletic-looking boy, 
is in the lead.) 

Youne Man: Sorry. (He goes off as the 
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youngsters look about the room.) 

Jounny: This is the place all right. 

Say (Small, wears glasses; is a bit of a 
show-off, but in a cute rather than 
offensive way; claiming the credit): 
I found the address in the phone 
book. (SERGEANT reénters from right.) 

SerGeEANT (Surprised): Well! .. . 
What can I do for you? (They all 
look at Jounny — evidently the ap- 
pointed spokesman.) 

Jounny (Stepping forward): We want 
to enlist, sir. 

Frep (Ezcitable; his words tend to fall 
all over each other): We— we want 
to sign up for the air force. 

Joe (Small, dark, tough-mannered): 
An’ give it back to ’em good! 

SERGEANT (Amazed; smiles to himself 
for a moment, then looks serious): You 
do, eh? (He looks at the girls.) And 
you? 

Kay (Sturdy, athletic): Sally and I want 
to be nurses. You'll need a lot of 
nurses. 

Sauiy: I’m awful smart. I could be a 
head nurse. 

SerGeant (Gravely): I see . . . This 
way, please. (He goes and sits behind 
desk.) (To Jounny) What’s your 
name, young man? 

Jounny (Quickly): Johnny Dunn — 
that is, John M. Dunn, sir. 

SerGeanT: How old are you, Johnny? 

Jounny (After hesitation) : Almost four- 





teen . . . (Eagerly) 1 was thirteen 
more than two months ago. 

SerGeEaNt: Uh-huh. (To Joe) Your 
name, son? 

Joe (Eagerly): Joe Vitale. . 
an afterthought) . . . sir. 

SERGEANT: Age? 

Jor (Frowns, then low): I'll be twelve in 
May. (Quickly) But I can lick any 
fellow in my class! I’m tough. 

SERGEANT (Solemnly): I'll bet you are. 
(To Frep) And you? 

Frep (Ezcitably, as always): Fred 
Miller —I mean Frederick Mason 
Miller, sir! I’m close to fifteen — and 
big for my age! (He draws himself up 
to look as tall as possible.) | can make 
all kinds of model airplanes. I’d make 
a swell pilot — with a little more 
training. 

Joe (Quickly): We all make model air- 
planes. The best! (As an afterthought) 
— sir. 

Kay (Quickly): I’m a Girl Scout. 

SaLLy (Quickly): I'm very handy — at 
‘most anything. 

Jounny: You see, sir — we all want to 
help win the war. 

SERGEANT (Smiling) : I certainly do see. 
(He rises and goes to them.) I’m sorry, 
but you’re all too young to fight — 
or to be nurses. (The youngsters look 
crestfallen.) 

JoHNNY (After a moment; quickly): 
But Sergeant . . . (Slower) well, we 
thought we might be a little too 
young for pilots — but can’t we join 
up for something? 

Frep: Maybe in the navy? We could 
be cabin boys. 

SERGEANT: They don’t have those any 
more. 

Joe: How about the drum corps? I’m 


. (As 


a swell drummer. 

SERGEANT (Smiling; then serious): I’m 
sorry — you're much too young. 
(They look very sad, and turn away.) 
But . . . there are other ways you 
can help win the war. 

Au (Turning back quickly): How? 

SerGeant: There are plenty of things 
to be done besides fighting. 

Jounny: For instance? 

SERGEANT (After a pause): You could 
help put weapons into the hands of 
the men who do the fighting. . . . 
Supply them with guns, planes, 
tanks. 

Frep (Incredulously): Who — us? 

Kay (Quickly): How? 

SERGEANT: By lending money to pay 
for them. By buying Defense Savings 
Stamps and Bonds. 

Aut (Greatly let down): Aw! . . . 

Sauiy: That’s not my idea of — 

Jor: We want action! 

Frep: We want to do something that 
really counts. 

SeRGEANT: Money counts. In every 
war our country has fought, money’s 
been mighty important. Do you 
realize that we might not have won 
our independence, back in the Revo- 
lutionary War, if patriotic Americans 
hadn’t been willing to lend their 
money to our struggling young 
government? 

Frep: I don’t remember reading about 
that. 

SerGeant: I can tell you about one 
time during the Revolutionary War 
when things certainly looked dark 
for us—dark, but with one big 
chance for victory. A chance that 
depended on . . . money. 

Jounny: When was that? 
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Sauiy (Eagerly): Tell us! 

SERGEANT: It was near the end of the 
summer of 1781. The United States 
had been fighting the British for six 
long years, with no decision in sight. 
In the city of Philadelphia, Robert 
Morris, a patriotic merchant and 
banker had set to work energetically 
to find ways and means of carrying 
on the war. (Curtain starts to descend 
slowly.) One day he invited other 
well-to-do patriots to his house. . . . 

(Curtain down. Soon it rises on a 
room in Robert Morris’ house in 
Philadelphia. Seated are a long, lean 
Banker, a portly MERCHANT, and 
Harm Sovomon. Ropert Morais, 
stout and middle-aged, stands with an 
elbow leaning on the top of a high- 
backed chair at right, thoughtful. Mrs. 
Morais, his wife, is putting a tray 
of cups and saucers on the table. Fin- 
ishing, she turns.) 

Mrs. Morais: Excuse me, Robert, but 
tea will be ready whenever you and 
your guests are. 

Morris: Thank you, dear. (Mrs. 
Morris goes out left. Morris sits 
down.) 

Mercuant (Genial but shrewd): Well, 
Mr. Morris, I must say we hardly 
expected a successful man of business 
like yourself would accept the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Finance 
from the Congress. The war drags 
on, our French allies have done very 
little so far, the treasury is empty, 
the country is flooded with worthless 
paper money. Whatever can you 
expect to accomplish — other than 
your own ruin? 

Morais: I shall strive, Mr. Craigie, to 
restore the public credit — and to 
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obtain the means to carry our war 
for independence to a successful con- 
clusion. (He glances from one to the 
other, and says slowly) In this I ask 
your help, gentlemen. 


Banker (Drily): On what grounds, 


Mr. Morris? 


Morais: On the grounds that whoever 


loves his country and liberty should 
be willing to run risks in order to 
secure its blessings to himself and 
his posterity; that this is all the more 
to be expected from those who, like 
ourselves, have prospered here in 
America. 


SoLomon (Interestedly): What are your 


plans? 


Morais: I propose, Mr. Solomon, to 


establish a bank — a Bank of North 
America — whose credit would be 
sustained by the integrity and repu- 
tation of its stockholders — among 
whom I would have the honor of 
counting myself and other patriotic 
men of affairs. This bank would issue 
good paper money, retire bad paper 
money, and lend its funds to the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


Mercuant (After a pause; doubtfully): 


That is a vast undertaking. 


Morais: Not so vast as the war itself. 


(Impassioned) Gentlemen, consider 
the stakes for which this war is being 
fought: our liberty, our prosperity, 
our happiness, the status of free men 
in a free land. Does not such a cause 
merit whatever sacrifices are neces- 
sary to its triumph? (He looks at 
them appealingly. Just then Mrs. 
Morris enters excitedly. The men all 
rise.) 


Mrs. Morais: There is a letter for you, 


Robert. It may be important, so I 
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thought it best to bring it right in. 

Morais: Of course, Mary. (She hands 
it to him. He breaks open the seal.) 

Mrs. Morris (Excusing herself): Gen- 
tlemen. (She goes out. The others sit 
again and watch Morais’ face as he 
reads the letter rapidly.) 

Morris (Greatly excited at first, but 
soon keeping his feelings under con- 
trol): Gentlemen, a message from 
General Washington! The business 
of the bank will need to wait —there 
is a more urgent matter at hand! 

SoLoMON (Eagerly; guessing) : The Gen- 
eral feels the time is ripe for a major 
move against the British! 

Morris: Yes. There is good news, 
gentlemen! A great French fleet 
under the Count de Grasse is on 
its way to our shores, to codperate 
with us! 

Mercuant: At last! That is good news. 

Morais: Well, gentlemen — the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is ready. He writes 
that if he can at once be given the 
necessary supplies — and cash with 
which to pay his soldiers — he can 
strike a decisive blow against the 
enemy. (After a pause, solemnly) 
Will we furnish the means, gentle- 
men? 

BANKER (Doubtfully): What is this 
blow he plans? 

Mercuant: Oh, everyone knows, Mr. 
Jarvis. To lay siege to the British 

forces under Lord Clinton in New 


York City. 
Morais: No, gentlemen . . . (The oth- 
ers look surprised.) ... That is 


what everyone thinks General Wash- 
ington will do — and we wish them 
to go on thinking so. His real plan 
must be kept secret until his troops 
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are well on their way. (He pauses 

and looks at them questioningly.) 

Mercuant (Solemnly): Agreed. 

Banker: Of course. (SOLOMON nods.) 

Morris: His real plan is... (He 
lowers his voice, and the others lean 
forward) . . . tomake a swift march 
southward to Virginia and — to- 
gether with the French fleet, which 
will appear off Chesapeake Bay— 
bottle up the British army under 
Lord Cornwallis, and compel their 
surrender .. . at Yorktown! (The 
guests look at each other.) 

Mercuant (After a pause): Why that’s 
— that’s brilliant! 

Morais: It may well win the war for 
us. . . . But gentlemen, as General 
Washington emphasizes in his letter, 
to succeed he must have money and 
supplies. . . . (Slowly) Will we fur- 
nish them? (Pause.) 

Sotomon (Rising): I shall lend what- 
ever I have and whatever I can raise. 
. . . And I shall still feel it is all 
too little . . . for a country where 
all men are free and equal. (Morris 
gives him a look of gratitude, then 
turns to the others. The MERCHANT 
and the BANKER glance at each other, 
hesitating.) 

Morris (Rising): Gentlemen, I am 
willing to pledge both my public and 
my private credit as security for 
whatever sums you can lend. 

Mercuant (After a pause, as he and 
BANKER rise): It will not be easy for 
me — but I’ll do what I can. 

Banker: Mr. Morris, I am with you. 

Morris (Excited and happy): Thank 

you, gentlemen! I shall see that you 

have the details by nightfall. And 
tonight I shall offer a toast: To 








Yorktown — and victory! (Curtain. 
When it rises, the scene is the recruit- 
ing office again.) 

Sautiy: He was right about it. York- 
town was where we won the war. 
Jor: Oh, anybody knows that. (Cap- 
TAIN enters in time to hear the last 
sentence. Seeing him, the SERGEANT 
interrupts Joe by snapping to atten- 

tion and saluting.) 

Captain (After answering salute, gruffly) : 
Well! Things certainly look different 
at this office, Sergeant. 

SERGEANT: Yes, sir. (All the youngsters 
draw themselves up to attention.) 

Captain: What’s going on? 

SERGEANT (Indicating the group): Vol- 
unteers, sir. 

Caprain: Oh. (Relaxing, with a smile.) 
Fine spirit, but a bit under age. (To 
the youngsters) At ease. (They relaz.) 

SERGEANT: I was telling them how 
they could help win the war, though, 
by buying defense stamps and bonds. 
Went back a bit into history — to 
the Yorktown campaign, sir. 

Jor (Takes a step forward and stands at 
attention): May I say something — 
(Remembering) sir? 

Captain: Certainly. 

Joe: Money may have been important 
in those days all right — in old-fash- 
ioned wars — but nowadays things 
are different. 

Captain (To Joe): Money is always 
essential in war, son, and in modern 
times more than ever. I saw how it 
worked out in the World War .. . 
(Pauses) ... It happens that an 
uncle of mine attended an important 
conference with the Secretary of the 
Treasury back at the beginning of 
that war. Shall I tell you about it? 


Jor (Eagerly): Please do. 

A.L: Tell us. 

Captain: In April, 1917, just after we 
had declared war on Germany, vari- 
ous financial advisers were called to 
the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington for a meeting with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury... . 

(Curtain down, then rises on a room 
in the Treasury Department. The 
Ist and 2np ApvISERS are seated al 
the ends of the table, facing each other; 
they are studying tables of figures on 
sheets of paper before them. The 3rv 
Apviser stands in deep thought 
downstage left, while the 4TH paces 
back and forth diagonally across the 
upstage right corner.) 

4TH Apviser (Halting and looking off 
right): Gentlemen — the Secretary 
of the Treasury. (All rise and face 
right as Secretary enters. He is a 
tall, lean man of about fifty; his face 
is careworn and deeply lined. He 
carries a folder with papers.) 

Secretary: Good afternoon, gentle- 
men. (He goes to central chair and sits. 
The 1st and 2nd ADVISERS resume 
their seats. The $xp Apviser takes the 
chair at Secretary's left, the 47H 
Apviser takes chair at SECRETARY'S 
right.) 

Secretary (Taking papers from folder 
and glancing at them briefly): Well, 
gentlemen, I have studied your vari- 
ous recommendations. I have dis- 
cussed them with the President, with 
the leaders of both parties in Con- 
gress, and with other advisers. All 
are agreed that this war will be on a 
scale like no other war of the past. 
We shall need a vast army, a huge 
navy, and great quantities of fighting 
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machines. You've studied the sched- 

ules, of course. (All nod.) 

Ist Apviser: I believe that all the 
estimates are too low. This is modern 
warfare — machine-age warfare — 
and it will cost tremendous sums of 
money. 

Secretary: Our problem is how to 
raise this money. 

4TH Apviser: You have my proposals. 
There is only one answer — taxa- 
tion. Heavy taxation. 

Ist Apviser: It would be impossible — 
and if not impossible, most unwise — 
to try to finance such a great war 
by taxation alone. We must appeal 
to the people to lend money to the 
government. We must have loans — 
issue bonds, open to public subscrip- 
tion. 

4rnH Apviser (Heatedly): You'll never 
raise enough money by voluntary 
methods! Only the heaviest taxes 
will do it! 

Secretary (After a pause, to Ist 
Apviser): How much of the cost of 
the war do you think we can raise 
by government bonds? 

ist Apviser (Slowly): I think it should 
be half and half, Mr. Secretary. We 
can raise half by taxes and half by 
bonds. 

4ru Apviser (Ezcitedly) : It’s fantastic! 
You can’t expect enough people to 
subscribe of their own free will. 

SECRETARY (On his feet quickly): I can 
and I do! I believe the American 
people will gladly invest in govern- 
ment bonds to help win the war. 
(Slowly) I am going to ask for 
authority to issue, as a first step, a 


4rH Apviser (Aghast): Two billion 
dollars! But Mr. Secretary! 

Secretary: I believe the American 
people will gladly answer the call to 
lend their government not only the 
first two billion, but many billion 
more. (Ist, 2Np and Srp ADVISERS 
nod slowly.) 

Ist Apviser: What will you call the 
bonds, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary (After a pause): We'll name 
them after the cause we are fighting 
for ... Liberty. (The Apvisers look 
at each other, stirred.) Yes . . . Lib- 
erty Bonds! (They look up at him as 
curtain descends. Then it rises again 
on the recruiting office.) 

Jounny: Did they . . . get the two 
billion, sir? 

Captain (Smiling): Ill say they did! 
The war lasted only a year and a half 
from the time we went in. It cost 
us over thirty billion dollars .. . 
(JoHNNY whistles) . . . and the peo- 
ple of the United States, in five 
Liberty and Victory Loans, lent 
their government over twenty-one bil- 
lion dollars. 

Sauiy (Awed): Twenty-one billion . . . ! 

Captain: Two-thirds of the whole cost. 
What do you think of that? (The 
youngsters are impressed. But now 
they remain silent, thinking their own 
thoughts, and somehow strangely de- 
pressed. The Captain looks them over, 
puzzled.) 

Captain: Well! I thought you’d be 

happy to know you could help win 

the war with your money. Now you 
realize how important money is, 
don’t you? 


loan of . . . two billion dollars in Jonnwny (After looking at the others, who 
bonds. 


seem of one opinion): Course we do, 











Captain. But it looks like we fellows 
and girls are out of it, worse than 
ever. 

Captain: How do you figure that? 

JoHNNY: Well, this war is going to take 
even more money than the last one 
— billions more. 

Captain: That’s right. 

Jounny: Well, if we were bankers — 
or rich — or were grown up and had 
good jobs, we could put up money — 
real money. But I get fifty cents a 
week for spending money. Some of us 
get a little more. And some don’t 
get even that. 

Caprarn: I don’t think you realize 
what you can do. In a war like this, 
everybody can do something to help 
win. Do you know that anyone buy- 
ing even a ten-cent defense savings 
stamp is putting five cartridges into 
an American soldier’s rifle? 

Frep (Surprised and pleased): For a 
dime? 

Capratn: There are some thirty million 
boys and girls in our public schools. 
If each one of them, on an average — 
allowing for those who can’t afford 
to save anything and for those who 
can save more — if each boy and girl 
bought only one ten-cent defense 
saving stamp every week, do you 
know how much that would come to 
in a year? 

SaLtty (Quickly): Don’t tell us —I 
can figure it out! 

Captain (Smiling): Go ahead. 

Satty: Thirty million dimes a week 
is . . . (Impressed) three million 
dollars a week is . . . (Greatly im- 

pressed) a hundred and fifty-six 

million dollars a year! 


Captain: Right. Enough to pay for 


six hundred bombing planes. Or for 
over two thousand tanks. Or for 
seventy-five hundred anti-aircraft 
guns. 

Frev: Wow! (The youngsters are all 
tremendously impressed.) 

JOHNNY (After a pause, thoughtfully): 
I could save a quarter a week and 
hardly miss it. In fact, I could save 
more. 

Captain (Smiling): If every boy and 
girl could save an average of a quarter 
a week .. 

SALLY (Quickly): I'll tell you 
calculates rapidly) 
and a half is. 


. (She 
. times two 

three hundred 
and ninety million dollars! 

Frep: Well I'll be a . 
tato! 

Captain (Smiling): I see you get the 
idea. The trick is to buy the savings 
stamps regularly. Every week. No 
matter how little you can save, if 


. . baked po- 


you do it regularly, it will mount 
up before you know it to a very 
substantial sum. And when the war is 


over and your bonds mature, you'll 


with interest. 

SeRGEANT: There are other angles, too. 
For instance, you can ask your par- 
ents to buy defense bonds. If they’ve 
already bought some, ask them 
whether they can buy more . . . and 
more ...as many as they can 
afford. It’s the same as saving in a 
bank, you know, only this bank is the 
United States Government. (Al 
the youngsters but Jor now look happy. 
Jor remains very sad.) 

Jounny (Proudly, looking at the others) : 
There are thirty million of us. We 
can do plenty! (As they turn towards 
one another they notice that Jor is very 
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miserable. His head is hanging, his 
hands are in his pockets. The others 
quiet down. The Carratin notices Jor, 
too.) 

Jor (Feeling he must explain, slowly): 
I don’t get any money, except for — 
expenses. My family can’t afford it. 

Caprain: Oh. (Not looking at Jor now, 
quietly): When I said everybody can 
help win this war, I meant every- 
body. (Jor slowly looks up at him.) 
Those who don’t have money to 
save could earn money, if they really 
wanted to. 

Joe (After a pause, with rising hope): 
How — sir? 


Caprain: Well, there are many ways. 


For example, collecting old news- 
papers and selling them to a junk 
man. They get a pretty good price 
now — and it helps cut down waste, 
too. 

Jor (Suddenly smiling): I could do that 

easily! 

Caprain: A few hours each week, and 
you'll be able to save more than the 
average. 

Kay: I’ve got an idea! There’s no rea- 
son why I can’t save something out of 
my extra 


allowance — and _ raise 


money, too! 


Captain: Good girl! 

Sau.y: I can stay in and mind people’s 
children when they want to go out 
to a movie or someplace! Once a 
week would be like nothing at all. 

Jounny (Enthused): U've got a bike. 
Bet I could do errands with it and 
make enough to buy plenty of de- 
fense stamps! 

Frep (Ezcitedly): lcan . . . I can 
(vexed.) Oh, I'll think of something. 

SERGEANT: Well, Joe, see what you 
started. (They all turn to the Cap- 
TAIN and SERGEANT.) 

Jounny: Thanks a million, sir! 

Jor (Beaming): For all of us! 

CapraIn: It’s been well said: Money is 
the weapon with which weapons are 
made. In this war, every single 
American — man, woman, child — 
is really “in the army.” And the 
more each of us does — in whatever 
way he can — the quicker will be our 
victory! 

Jounny (Drawing himself up): You can 

count on us, sir. 
(They all stand at attention, in a 
straight line now. The Capratn looks 
at them proudly and draws himself up 
to attention.) 


CURTAIN 








Up From Dunkirk 


by Mark Walters 


ScENE 1 


Tre: The afternoon of June 4, 1940. 


Settina: A corridor outside the chamber 
of the House of Commons, London. 


At Rise: An Arrenpant stands at 
extreme right, as though before a door. 
Near him are grouped a middle-aged 
WorKINGMAN, a young Hovusewire, 
an Evperty Lorp and his Lapy, a 
Boy of perhaps twelve. All are gloomy, 
anxious, waiting. 

Workineman (Bitterly): If that King 
Leopold of Belgium hadna’ surren- 
dered to the Nazis, there’d ’a’ been 
no Dunkirk for our boys in France. 

Boy (Gravely): That let the Nazis turn 
our flank. Otherwise we and the 
French would have held ’em off — 
we'd’a’ bloody well held ’em off! (Re- 
PORTER enters from left and crosses.) 

Reporter (To AtrenDANT): Not yet, 
eh? 

ATTENDANT: No, sir. 
pected quite soon. 
Reporter: Thank you. The House 

is filled, I take it. 

ATTENDANT: To the last Member, sir. 
And the visitors’ gallery, too. 

Reporter (Glancing at his wrist watch) : 
I think I'll go in now. 

ATTENDANT: Yes, sir. (To the others, 
gruffly) Make way, please. (The 
group parts to let the Reporter 
through.) 

ATTENDANT (As REPORTER is about to 


But he’s ex- 


pass inside): Might I ask you, 
ee 

Reporter (Pausing): What, Mac? 

ATTENDANT: You newspaper chaps seem 
to know everything. (With pathetic 
eagerness) Has it been as bad as the 
rumors have it, for us at Dunkirk? 
(All crowd up to Reporter anz- 
tously.) 

Reporter (Nodding slowly): Rather, 
I'd guess. But none of us knows how 
many men have been rescued from 
the trap. We expect to find out when 
Mr. Churchill speaks. 

Worxkrineman: D’you think this Mus- 
solini is goin’ to come in against us 
now? 

Boy: "Course he will. Jump on us when 
we're down, that’s their style. 

Reporter: I think the lad’s right 
We’re expecting the bad news any 
day now. 

Lorp (Who has been bracing himself to 
the question): Then you believe, sir, 
that the situation is rather. . 
black for the Allies? 

Reporter (Glumly): Rather. But we'll 
get the truth from Mr. Churchill. 
Chins up. (He goes off right. The 
others remain silent in their depression 
for a few moments.) 

Lavy (Sadly): Our son is in the Royal 
Air Force. He is no doubt in the 
thick of it. (The Lorp takes her hand 
and pats it comfortingly.) 

Workineman: I have two sons in the 
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navy. The third’s too young — but 
he volunteered to take a motor boat 
over to Dunkirk. 

Housewire: My husband ... is in 
the Expeditionary Force . . . Only 
the Lord knows whether he was 

. rescued. (All are silent again. 
From left enters a MEMBER OF 
PARLIAMENT. He crosses to right 
hurriedly.) 

ATTENDANT (Importantly): Make way, 
please. (The others do.) (Very respect- 
fully) Has the Prime Minister ar- 
rived, sir? 

M.P.: Yes. We shall soon know the 
worst. (He goes off right. The others 
crowd in excitedly on ATTENDANT.) 

ATTENDANT: Stand back. It won’t help 
none to crowd. 

Boy (Pleadingly) : You'll leave the door 
open a little — just a little — so’s 
we can hear Mr. Churchill, won’t 
you? 

ATTENDANT (Gruffly): I will not. (The 
others — especially the women — look 
80 heartbroken that he relents.) Well 
.. . I don’t know as it would do 
any harm. (He steps offstage for a 
moment, then returns. The group press 
forward eagerly, looking grateful.) But 
you'll have to stand back. I won’t 
have you pokin’ your heads into the 
chamber. (The group halt at extreme 
right, and wait in great expectation.) 

Voice (Offstage right, introducing): 
The Prime Minister. (A moment of 
solemn silence.) 

CuurcHiLt (Offstage right): When a 
week ago today I asked the House 
to fix this afternoon for the occasion 
of a statement, I feared it would be 

my hard lot to announce from this 

box the greatest military disaster of 





our history... . 
The whole root and core and brain 

of the British Army, around which 
and upon which we were building 
and are able to build the great 
British armies of later years, seemed 
due to perish upon the field... . 
For four or five days the intense 
struggle raged... . 

Meanwhile the Royal Navy, with 
the willing help of countless merchant 
seamen and a host of volunteers, 
strained every nerve and every effort 
and every craft to embark the 
British and Allied troops... . 
The struggle was protracted and 
fierce. . . 

The enemy was hurled back by 
the British and French troops. .. . 
The Royal Air Force decisively de- 
feated the main strength of the 
Germain Air Force and inflicted on 
them a loss of at least four to one. 

(Slowly) The navy, using nearly a 
thousand ships of all kinds, carried 
. . . (Brief pause, then triumphantly) 

. . over 335,000 French and Brit- 
ish from the jaws of death back to 
their native land and to the tasks 
which lie immediately before them. 
(Sudden thunderous applause off- 
stage.) 

ATTENDANT (Marveling) : 335,000! . . . 
(All look at each other happily. Ap- 
plause stops.) 

Cuurcuitt (Offstage): . . . But— our 

losses in material are enormous. 

. . . We have lost nearly a thousand 

(artillery) guns... and all our 

transport and all the armored ve- 

hicles that were with the army of the 
morth. ... 


Our thankfulness at the escape of 








our army with so many men... 
must not blind us to the fact that 
what happened in France and Bel- 


gium was a colossal military dis- 
aster. . . . (All look gloomy again.) 

The whole of the Channel ports 
are in the enemy’s hands . . . and 
we must expect another blow to be 
struck almost immediately at us or 
at France. . . . (Pause.) (Some nod 


gravely, some look at each other 
solemnly.) 

I have myself full confidence that 
if all do their duty and if the best 
arrangements are made, as they are 
being made, we shall prove ourselves 
once again able to defend our island 
home, ride out the storms of war and 
outlive the menace of tyranny, if 
necessary for years, if necessary alone. 

. (Applause offstage briefly.) 

We shall not flag nor fail. We shall 
go on to the end. We shall fight in 
France and on the seas and oceans; 
we shall fight with growing con- 
fidence and growing strength in the 
air. 

We shall defend our island what- 
ever the cost may be; we shall fight 
landing grounds, in 
fields, in streets and on the hills. We 
shall never surrender, and even if, 


on beaches, 


which I do not for a moment believe, 
this island or a large part of it were 
subjugated and starving, then our 
empire beyond the seas, armed and 
guarded by the British Fleet, will 
carry on the struggle . . . until in 
God’s good time the New World, 
with all its power and might, sets 
forth to the rescue and liberation of 
the Old! 


(Brief pause. Then tremendous ap- 


plause offstage. All look inspired. 
Boy first, then the others join in the 
applause.) 
CURTAIN 
. * * 
SCENE 2 

Time: September, 1940. 

SETTING: A fire-observation post on a 
London rooftop. 

Ar Rise: A Fire Sporrer — A big, 
middle-aged man is upstage right, 
peering off right and slightly down- 
wards. Behind him stands a smaller, 
thin ASSISTANT. 

Sporrer (After swinging the cylinder to 
his right a little and sighting; his voice 
reflects fatigue, but also determina- 
tion): Two oil bombs at seventy- 
eight. 

Assistant (Cockney accent; into phone): 
Two ile bombs at seventy-ite. 

Sporrer (Sighting a little to left): Stick 
of incendiaries between one-thirty 
and one-sixty — about two miles 
away. 

Assistant (Into phone): Stick of hin- 
cendiaries between one-thirty and 
one-sixty — habout two miles ha- 
way. 

Sporrer (His gaze sweeps area to his 
left, then to right; then, noticing some- 
thing, he sights almost directly to his 
rear): Breadbasket at eighty — cov- 
ers a couple of miles. 

Assistant (Into phone): Breadbasket 
at eyety — covers a couple o’ miles. 

Spotter (After glancing up into the sky 
off right for a couple of moments, 
relaxes): Tonight’s raid seems about 
over, Bill. Ought to get the All-Clear 
soon. 

Assistant (Weary and grim): D’y after 
d’y, night after night... . How 
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much longer d’yer think they can 

keep it up? 

Sporrer (Grim also, but more cheerful): 
No longer than we can, Bill. It’s them 
or us. (He keeps looking out over the 
city as he talks.) 

Assistant (Fiercely): I wish I wuz 
young enough ter fly a plyne. I'd 
show this Itler! 

Spotter: We're doing a neat job here. 
. . . That’s bloody important. (He 
picks up the nightglasses and slowly 
sweeps area offstage right with them. 
From left enter a uniformed WomMAN 
VOLUNTEER, an American Radio 
CORRESPONDENT, and an R.A.F. 
Orricer, who limps markedly on a 
walking stick.) 

Woman (70 CorresPonnEeNt): Up 
here is a fire-spotting post. (Cor- 
RESPONDENT looks about interestedly. 
The newcomers walk slowly to right.) 

Sporrer: Small blaze at forty. 

Assistant (Into phone): Small blyze 
at forty. 

Woman: Hello, Ben. . . . Hello, Bill. 
This is a new American Radio Corre- 
spondent, Mr. Dallin— and Wing 
Commander Reynolds of the R.A.F. 
(To the latter) This is Fire Spotter 
Ben Markson, and his assistant, Bill 
Dykes. (Acknowledgments.) Mr. Dal- 
lin has asked to see some London 
fire fighters in action. He wants to 
describe it in a broadcast to America. 

SpotTrer (Politely): Righto. Have you 
been below? 

CORRESPONDENT (Nodding): I've seen 
the telephone communications and 
despatching departments. Do you 
mind if I stay up here with you 
for a few minutes? 

Sporrer (Smiling): Make yourself at 





home. . . . If tonight’s raid wasn’t 
about over, you’d have to wear one 
of these. (He taps his helmet, then 
resumes observing through his tele- 
scope.) 

CORRESPONDENT (Looking off rear and 
right): Are there many fires tonight? 

Sporrer: Rather. But you should have 
been up last night. The Jerries let go 
with tens of thousands of fire bombs 
then — the biggest attack of the war. 

Assistant (Grimly) : So far. 

CORRESPONDENT: Last night? I’m told 
that was the heaviest explosive-bomb 
raid of all. 

Orricer: It was both. ... (To the 
CORRESPONDENT) The Jerries are 
very systematic. They work up from 
one phase to the next, according to 
careful plans. If you’re interested. . . 

CORRESPONDENT: Very much. Please go 
on. 

Orricer: Well — they began their real 
air attacks in August, less than two 
months after the fall of France. At 
first we were fighting their planes 
over the Channel. But they out- 
numbered us heavily, and drove us 
back. Then they felt out our coastal 
defenses, sparring with us in the air 
over Dover. By the middle of August, 
heavy Nazi bombers appeared over 
London for the first time, studying 
the ground. A week or so later, the 
first bombs fell on London suburbs. 
(Grimly) Since’ then... (He 
pauses.) 

CORRESPONDENT (Sympathetically): I 
know what it’s been like for the last 
few days. 

Orricer: They set to mass bombing in 
earnest, stepping it up day after day. 
Since September 7th, they’ve been 





sending hundreds of planes overeach Orricer (With grim satisfaction): A 


day. . . . (Bitterly) and I had to get 
machine-gunned that first big day. 
It will be weeks before I can get up 
in the air again. 

Woman: You've been doing your share. 

Orricer: My only consolation is — our 
lads, outnumbered as they are, are 
shooting them down so fast that the 
Nazis just can’t keep it up much 
longer. (Fiercely) They just can’t! 

Assistant (Hopefully): "Ow much 
longer d’yer think, sir? 

Orricer (Glumly): No one knows. 
. . » (Glancing at his wrist watch.) 
We should have the figures on planes 
shot down yesterday by now. 

Assistant: I ’aven’t ’ad ’em yet, sir. 

CoRRESPONDENT (To Spotter): Yes- 
day’s fires— are they doing great 
damage? 

Spotter: The little ones are all out, 
and most of the big ones are under 
control. There are a few still strong, 
but we'll have them in hand by day- 
break. . . . Of course there’s a great 
deal of damage. 

Woman: But thanks to these two and 
thousands like them, the damage is 
being held down as no one would 
have thought possible even two short 
months ago. We're very proud of our 
fire fighters. 

Spotter (Quietly): We try to do a good 
job. (He gazes through the telescope 
again for a few moments, then lowers 
it, pleased.) Nothing further yet. 

Assistant (Replying into phone, with 
supressed excitement): Yes... . 
How many yesterday? (Pause.) ’Un- 
derd an’ eyety-five? (He turns to the 
others excitedly.) Yesterday we bagged 
’underd an’ eyety-five of their plynes! 


hundred and eighty-five! That’s the 
record. (He turns quickly to rear and 
raises his stick challengingly. The 
Woman and the CorRESPONDENT 
quickly brace him as he starts to totter.) 
Come on, Jerry . . . come on with 
your explosives and fire bombs! We'll 
take everything you’ve got... 
and when the time comes, we'll see 
whether you can take it! Come on, 
Jerry! (All gaze into sky, grim but 
defiant, as curtain falls on Second 
Scene.) 


7 > 7 
Scene 3 


Tre: January, 1942. 

Sertine: An English country inn. 

At Ruse: The Innkeeper, stout, slow- 
moving, jolly, is cheerily tacking up a 
second war poster — or a map of the 
Pacific — alongside the painting at the 
rear. A little old WomAN with glasses 
sits at table on right, knitting. A 
Farmer, a big, elderly, pink cheeked 
man, is standing, darts in hand, up- 
stage of an old Doctor, who is in the 
act of aiming a dart at the target. 

Farmer: This ’n’ ’ll have to be good, 
Doc. (The Doctor aims carefully, 
and lets fly.) 

Farmer (Looking at the target): Good 
. . . but not good enough, Doc. 

Docror (Muttering): Anyhow, I’m im- 
proving. . . . In my younger days. 
. . . (He stops.) 

Farmer: Here I go. (He takes aim. The 
game continues in the background. 
. . » From right enters the Wire of the 
INNKEEPER, carrying a small tray 
with a pot of tea, cup and saucer, 
hot biscuits, and a tiny pat of butter. 
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She puts the tray down on the old 

Woman’s table.) 

Woman (Quietly): Thank you. (She 
continues knitting.) 

Wire: It’s quite hot. 

Woman (Quietly): Thank you. (She 
knits.) 

Wire: Yes’m. (She hesitates, then) ’Ave 
you ’eard from your nephew? 

Woman: Not for three months. Singa- 
pore is a long ways off, you know. 

Wire (Sympathetically): Yes’m. Hit’s a 
long ways off. (She exits right.) 
(Farmer throws another dart.) 

Doctor (Disappointed): Bull’s eye! 
. . . You’ve licked me again... . 
(He turns.) Well, where is this flying 
hero of yours? 

Farmer: Who said anythin’ "bout a 
hero? He’s just doin’ his job, Tommy 
is. (Takes out a big watch and looks at 
it.) He telephoned this mornin’ — 
got forty-eight hours’ leave. Maybe 
the train’s a bit late. 

Doctor: Then how about another 
game? I’m certain to beat you some 
time. ... Law of averages, you 
know. 

Farmer: I think I'll have a spot o’ tea 
first. Do you good, too. 

Doctor (Grumbling): All right. (They 
go to table at left.) 

INNKEEPER (Finishes tacking up the 
poster): There. . . . Nice effect, eh, 
Dan’l? 

Farmer: Not bad. (From offstage left, 
comes sound of boys’ and girls’ voices, 
excited and admiring, growing louder 
and louder. All look towards left. 
INNKEEPER’S WIFE enters from right.) 

Wire: Now what could that be? (From 
left enters a young R.A.F. Pixo7, fol- 
lowed by a cluster of admiring Boys 
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and Grats. They fire questions rapidly, 

without giving him time to reply.) 

A Boy: How many Jerries have you 
knocked down, Tommy? 

A Grr: ’Ave yer dropped any bombs 
on Berlin? 

A Boy: Yer been knocked down yerself, 
any? 

A Grr: I’m going to fly a bomber, 
when I’m big. 

Pitot (Smiling): Easy, easy. I'll tell 
you all about everything, later. . . . 
(Sees Farmer, who has risen.) Hello, 
Dad! Here I am, all in one piece, as I 
said. (He goes to him. The boys and 
girls remain quietly at left, their eyes 
on the Pivot.) 

Farmer (Looks at him in silence for two 
or three moments, then puts out his 
hand; quietly): How are you, Tommy? 

Pitot (Taking his hand): Never better. 
And I can stay until tomorrow night. 
. . » Hello, Doc. (To INNKEEPER) 
Hello, Harry. ... (To INNKEEP- 
ER’s Wire): Well, Mrs. Minter, you 
look younger every time. (She smiles 
and makes a disclaiming gesture.) 
. . . Excuse me, Dad — I’ve got 
to phone in that I’m here. In case of 
emergency, you know. 

Wire: Right this way, Tommy. (He 
follows her off right.) (The Boys and 
Gris confer in whispers. Then one 
of them approaches the FARMER hesi- 
tantly.) 

A Boy: Mr. Wallace . . . could we 

. would it be all right with you 

. if we came over to your house 
tonight, after supper . . . for just 
half an hour? Just half an hour, 
honest . . . forachat with Tommy? 
We've got a bloomin’ lot to ask him. 
Farmer (Smiling): Sure, Davey. But 








don’t come too late. 

Boy (Delighted): Oh — thank you, Mr. 
Wallace! (The rest of the youngsters 
show pleasure.) You can expect us 
right after supper. Right after! (He 
goes to left, and the rest follow him out. 

The Puor reénters from right.) 

Pitot: Well, now I can relax. (He goes 
to Farmer’s table and sits. Wire en- 
ters from right with three pots of tea, 
hot biscuits, and a dish of jam.) 

Wire (Going to their table): "Ow would 
yer like some of my strawberry jam, 
Tommy? Hi been savin’ hit since last 
summer. 

Prior (Grinning): That would go very 
well with me, Mrs. Minter. (She pro- 

tea.) . . . Well, 
Dad, you’re looking fine. 

Farmer: I feel fine. 

Pitot: How’s sister? 

Farmer: Tommy, she has a knack for 
housekeepin’ — same as your mother 


ceeds to serve the 


had. She’s gettin’ supper ready now. 
(Looking at Tommy keenly.) Any 
more . . . scars, Tommy? 

Pivot: Nary a scratch in three months. 
The boys call me “Superman.” 

Farmer (Puzzled): Superman? 

Pivot: That’s an 
who never gets hurt. (He spreads jam 


American hero — 

on a biscuit and puts the whole biscuit 

The Wire watches 
eagerly.). Mm .. . Delicious, Mrs. 
Minter. Hits the spot. 

Wire (Happily): Oh, hit’s nothing spe- 
cial. (She goes off right. The Farmer 
and the Doctor drink their tea.) 

Doctor: Well, Tommy, things don’t 
look so bad for us now, do they? 

Pitot (Sitting back contentedly): We're 
on the upgrade. Soon those Jerries 
won’t be knowing what hit them. 


into his mouth. 
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Doctor: Looked pretty bad a year ago 
September, didn’t it? 

Pitot: The Nazis had so many more 
planes then we did, in those days. 


Doctor: You were in the thick of it, 
weren't you, Tommy? 

Pitot: | had my share. . . . Day after 
day the Jerries kept flying over .. . 
more and more of them . . . hun- 
dreds of planes at a time. London 
was a mess for awhile. But we showed 
‘em we could take it. And we beat 
"em back. 

Woman: It’s Dunkirk I remember — 
the blackest days our land ever knew. 
It cost me my son. 

Farmer (After a sympathetic pause): 
Do you remember how we stood 

. alone against the Axis? France 
fallen, Russia aloof, America neu- 
tral... .And we 
prepared. ... 

Prior: It’s always been that way in 
this war. Look at the beating even 
the Russians took, those first five 
months, when the Nazis jumped ’em. 
But they fought hard —and now 
they’ve come back. . . . 

Doctor: And there’s the 
States. . 

Pitot: America’s started the same way. 
... Taken by surprise. . . far 
from prepared. So they’ve had their 
Pearl Harbor . . . and Manila. . . 
It’s always been that way in this war, 


ourselves un- 


United 


at first. . . . But it’s sure they can 
take it, as we took it... as the 
Russians took it. ... Only now 


they won’t have it anywhere nearly 
as bad as we did. (Rising, with en- 
thusiasm.) And when the lot of us 
get going, at full strength and all to- 


gether .. . America, the British 














Empire, Russia, China, the Nether- 
lands, and all the other United Nat- 
ions. . . we'll just grind the Axis into 
the dust! There'll be no pause, no 
faltering — this side of victory! 

(The others look up at him, stirred, 


as he remains standing, facing for- 
ward, gazing with shining eyes out 
over the heads of the audience as if 
seeing the vision of victory spread out 
before him.) 

CURTAIN 


ee 














Part Five 


Vocabulary Builder 





Herculean Task 


Characters 

Mr. Lamson, vice presideni, Coast-to- 
Coast Trucking Company. 

Miss Carrer, his secretary, young, 
pretty. 

Mr. Waricat, a meek little man. 

Mr. Packer, big and self-important. 

THREE STENOGRAPHERS. 

MessENGER Boy. 

HERCULES. 

Evurystuevs, King of Argos. 

Apvora, his daughter, 12. 

Cux0, his other daughter, 8. 

Menapes, his nephew, about Apora’s 
age. 

Aunt of MENADES. 

HERALD. 

SERVANT. 

Norte: Because it would not be prac- 
ticable to represent on the stage what 
was actually the twelfth labor accred- 
ited to Hercules — fetching the three- 
headed dog Cerberus from Hades — 
the eleventh labor of the legend is here 
presented as the twelfth. 

Settinc: A modern business office. 

At Rise: In the upstage chair sits Mr. 
Wricut, wearing glasses. He holds 
some papers — account sheets — in 
his lap. He sits perfectly still, moving 
not even a finger, waiting patiently. 
From left enters 1st StENOGRAPHER, 
with papers. She looks for someone at 
at the table, then crosses and drops 
the papers into the holder. 


Ist STENOGRAPHER: For Mr. Lamson — 
immediate attention. (Mr. Wricut 
nods. She exits left, meeting 2nv 
STENOGRAPHER, who enters with more 
papers. She crosses to desk, puts papers 
in basket.) 

2np STENOGRAPHER: For Mr. Lamson 
— immediate attention. (Mr. Wricnt 
nods again. She goes out left just as 
Srp STENOGRAPHER enters from left 
with papers, and drops them into 
basket.) 

Srp STENOGRAPHER and Mr. Wricut 
(Together): For Mr. Lamson — im- 
mediate attention. (She stares at him 
in surprise, and frowns. He grins back. 
She tosses her head and exits left. He 
resumes his patient wait. From left 
enters Mr. Packer. He wears a 
carnation in his buttonhole, and is 
smiling artificially.) 

Mr. Packer: Well, Miss Carter, how 

(He halts abruptly and the smile 
drops away as he notices the empty 
chair. Seeing Mr. Wricut, he coughs 
in embarrassment, and frowns.) 
Where’s Miss Carter? 

Mr. Waicurt: She’s in with Mr. Lam- 
son. (Mr. Packer walks about im- 
patiently for a few moments. From 
right enters Miss Carter, with a 
stenographer’s notebook and pencil. 
At once Mr. Packer adjusts his tie, 
smooths back his hair, and puts on his 
artificial smile. Mr. Wricut rises.) 
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Mr. Packer (Loudly): Well, Miss 








Carter, how’s the — ? 

Miss Carter (Excited): Not so loud, 
Mr. Packer! (Cordially.) Hello, Mr. 
Wright . . . The v. p. is getting a 
long-distance call — from Washing- 
ton. Something rather important, 
I'd guess. 

Mr. Packer: From Washington? Well, 
I don’t see how we can take on any 
more business than we’re now han- 
dling — without buying another fleet 
of trucks. (Messencer Boy with 
batch of telegrams enters from left.) 

Boy: For Mr. Lamson. 

Miss Carter: I'll take them. (He hands 
her the telegrams and a receipt to sign, 
which she does.) 

Boy: Thank you, Miss. (He touches his 
hand to his cap and goes out. Miss 
CarRTER picks up a paper-knife and 
is about to open one of the telegrams, 
when Mr. Lamson enters from right. 
He is middle-aged, full of energy and 
good spirits. Just now he is rather 
excited.) 

Lamson: Well, Miss Carter — (Nod- 
ding to the others.) Packer —Wright 
—TI’ve done it! Get ready to say 
goodbye to your boss. 

Miss Carter: Mr. Lamson! What’s 
happened? 

Lamson: It will be in the newspapers 
before the day is over, so you might 
as well hear it from me: I’m going 
to China! 

Wricut (After a pause, amazed): To 
China, Mr. Lamson? 

Packer (Bewildered): There can’t be 
much place for a trucking business 
in China, Mr. Lamson. 


Lamson: You’re wrong there, Packer. 





At least the State Department thinks 


so. They‘ ve asked me to join a com- 
mission of experts to help improve 
the truck traffic on the Burma Road. 

Wricut: The Burma Road! Why, 
that’s the road by which the Chinese 
get their supplies for keeping up 
their fight against the Japanese. 

Lamson: It’s China’s lifeline right 
now, that’s what it is. 

Miss Carter: But the Japanese are 
always bombing it. It’s dangerous! 
Lamson (Smiling): Not much more 
dangerous than driving in traffic 
here in America, the way some peo- 
ple speed. So if I’m going to be in 
danger, it might as well be for a 
good cause. Anyhow, it isn’t the 
danger that interests me; it’s the 

size of the job. 

Miss Carter: I should think so! 

Mr. Packer (Artificially): It ought to 
be easy for you, boss. 

Lamson (Drily): Is that so? The road 
is hundreds of miles long . . . goes 
through high mountain passes. . . 
is unpaved . . . gets bomb craters 
blown in it regularly. One part of the 
job is to improve the highway itself, 
and its maintenance — which will 
all have to be done without any of 
the modern machinery we use here. 

Miss Carter: It sounds tremendous. 

Lamson: It is. But the bigger part of 
the job is to reorganize the whole 
trucking setup. The automobile is 
pretty new to China, you know — 
so they haven’t had a chance to 
develop many good drivers — espe- 
cially truck drivers. There are few 
trained mechanics in China so far, 
and many trucks lie idle for months 
when all they need are very slight 

repairs. Then, too, they’re new to 





the whole business of planning traffic 
and truck transportation, so our 
commission will really have to or- 


ganize the entire system, as well as 

train people to keep it going effi- 

ciently. Some assignment, eh? 
Wrieat: A Herculean task, Mr. Lam- 


son. 
Lamson: You said it, Wright — it’s a 
Herculean task. . . . Well, I’ve got 


to see some people. Be back after 
lunch, Miss Carter. Goodbye. 

AL: Goodbye. (He goes out left. The 
others stare after him.) 

Miss Carrer: He’s got the right stuff 
in him. 

Packer: He’s foolish. (Turning to 
Waricut.) Say, you got along with 
him all right, didn’t you. What’s this 
Herculean task stuff you tossed up? 
Means something big, doesn’t it? 

Miss Carter (A bit sarcastically): Tell 
him, Mr. Wright 
tional. 

Wrianat: It’s interesting, too. . . . (As 
if telling a fairy tale to a child.) A very 
long time ago, back in ancient 
Greece, there lived a man named 
Hercules. 

Packer: Oh, I’ve heard of him. Strong 
man, wasn’t he? 

Wricut: The strongest man who ever 
lived, according to the legend. And 
one of the bravest. . . . Once, the 
goddess Hera sent a fit of madness 
on him —and in his madness, he 
killed some members of his own 
family. As punishment, the gods 
made him a servant of Eurystheus, 
King of Argos, a sly and hard man. 
Hercules was to be his servant until 


*,9 
it’s very educa- 


such time as he had completed ten 
labors or tasks the king would assign 


to him. 
Packer: How did Hercules make out? 
Wriaurt: As you can imagine, the king 
gave him the hardest tasks he could 
think of. But Hercules kept accom- 
plishing them. When he finished the 
tenth, he asked for his freedom 
but the wily king refused, on petty, 
technical grounds to allow two of 
So Hercules had to tackle 
two more. Of all the tasks, the last 
was the hardest. . . . (Towards end 
of this speech, he starts to right, fol- 


them. 


lowed by the others. The typewriter, 
paperholder and upstage chair are 
then removed from the stage. From left 
enters a@ SERVANT in ancient Greek 
costume. He carries a purple cloth, 
which he places on the remaining 
chair. He then turns the chair to face 
left, moves the table to just upstage 
left of chair, and exists right... . 
From left enters Menapes. As he 
speaks, he acts out a pantomime of 
dragging a huge, unwilling dog by a 
rope. The imaginary animal balks. 
Menapes tugs a little, then halts and 
speaks.) 

Menapves: Come on, Cerberus, you 
stubborn beast—— you may have 
three heads, and be the fiercest dog 
in creation — but you have to come 
with me! (Throwing out his chest.) 
I’m the strongest man alive! (With a 
long tug, he gets the “dog” going, 
though still slowly and reluctantly.) 
That’s it. No use struggling against 
mel (He is in the middle of a long tug, 
when Apora and C.iE0 enter from 
right. They halt and watch silently 
for a moment.) 

Apora: Cousin Menades — whatever 
are you doing? 
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Menapes (Turning): Oh — I’m pre- 
tending I’m Hercules, bringing the 
dog Cerberus up from Hades. 

CiEe0o (Awed): Hercules! But you know 
my father doesn’t like Hercules! 

Menapes: / do. I think he’s — 

Apvora: Sh! (Menapes stops. From 
right enters Evrystueus. The king 
is a pompous, fussy man.) 

Eurystueus (Peevishly): Oh, there 
you are, Menades. I’ve exhausted 
myself looking for you! . . . Your 
visit with us is over — the gods be 
praised. Your aunt is here to fetch 
you back to your own city. 

Aunt (Entering in time to hear the last 
few words. She is a kindly but affected 
woman): Yes, here I am, dear prince 
—come to fetch you home. Your 
father and mother have missed you, 
these many weeks. 

Menapes (As all look at him): Auntie 
— I don’t want to go home yet. 

EvurystHeus (Frowns, then beams on 
Aunt): You see, dear cousin? — be 
sure to tell his father that I have 
treated him so well, he doesn’t like 
to leave me. 

Menapes: If you've treated me well, 


it’s only because you want my 
father to do something for you. I 


want to stay — till Hercules comes 
back. 

Eurystueus (Shuddering for a mo- 
ment): Hercules! I’ve told you I 
don’t want that name mentioned in 
this palace! 

Menapes: When I grow up, I’m going 
to be like Herc — like him. Auntie, 
do you want me to show you how 
he choked the terrible lion of Nemea 
to death with his bare hands? Just 
like this! (He leaps forward and takes 


a grip on an imaginary lion’s neck. 
Slowly he moves his hands together, as 
though choking it.) 

EvurystHeus (Angrily): Stop it! (The 
boy obeys sullenly. The king grins 
slyly.) This time Hercules will not 
come back — or if he does, he will 
have failed. I have given him a task 
he can never accomplish. 

Aunt: We hear the most unbelievable 
stories about his exploits. What must 
he do this time? 

Evurystueus: It is to be his last task: 
If he succeeds, I must set him free. 
So I ordered him to bring me. . . 
(Impressively) the Golden Apples of 
the Hesperides. 

Aunt (Awed): The Golden Apples — 
of the Hesperides! But they are 
guarded by a dragon with a hundred 
heads! And no mortal even knows 
where they are! 

Menapes: Hercules will find them — 
and bring them. 

Evurystueus (Triumphanily): How, 
my child? No mortal knows where 
they are — but everyone knows that 
before they could be reached, one 
would have to go through fire and 
frost, fight giants and demons — and 
slay the hundred-headed dragon. 
No — (Haughtily.) Hercules will die 
—or return to remain my servant! 
. . « (Dismissing him.) Goodbye, 
Menades. My love to your father 
and mother. 

Aunt: Come, Menades—we must 
start. (She turns.) 

Menapes (After a moment's hesitation, 
sadly): Goodbye, cousins. 

Apora and Ceo: Goodbye. 

Eurystueus (Gloatingly): I'll write to 
you, Menades, when — or rather, if 











— Hercules returns. (MenapEs looks 
at him, then turns and with AUNT 
starts for stage left. From left, a 
HERALD rushes in.) 

Heraup: He’s back, O Eurystheus! 
(All turn to him. Evurystuevs shrinks 
back, then recovers and smiles.) 

EvurystHevs: He remains my servant. 
Send him in. (Heratp ezits left. 
All wait, tense. Only Evurystaevus 
holds himself haughtily, smiling. From 
left enters Hercues. He is big and 
brawny. He carries a great club on one 
shoulder, and wears a large pouch at 
his side. But just now he is dusty and 
very weary. He walks slowly, his power- 
ful shoulders sagging a little. He crosses 
till he is face to face with EurystHevs, 
then halts.) 

Hercuies (Slowly): I have returned, 


O Eurystheus. 


EvurystHevs: Anyone can see that, 


Hercules. (Confidently.) But — have 
you accomplished your task? 


Hercuies (After a pause, sharply): 


You asked for the Golden Apples of 
the Hesperides, O Eurystheus — a 
truly Herculean task. (From his 
pouch he quickly takes several objects 
and places them on the small table. His 
body screens them from view until he 
is done.) Behold! (He steps aside — 
revealing on the table several golden 
apples much bigger than the natural 
size. All stare at them and gasp.) 


Hercutes (Proudly): I have per- 


formed this last Herculean task, O 
Eurystheus. Now — I am free! 


CURTAIN 
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Part Six 


**It’s Only Common Courtesy” 





In the Library 


by Jack Steele 


Characters 
JANE 
Tommy 
LIBRARIAN 
ANNOUNCER 
EXTRAS 

SceNE: One corner of the library. 

Berore Rise: ANNOUNCER comes out 
front while slips of blank paper are be- 
ing handed around among the students. 

Teacuer: This Common Courtesy 
playlet is called “In the Library.” 
Jane and Tommy are coming to the 
library to borrow a book. Watch 
them and see what they do that is 
wrong. After the play is over I am 
going to ask you to list their mistakes 
on the pieces of blank paper now be- 
ing handed to you. Let’s see how 
many of you recognize their mistakes 
in Common Courtesy. (Goes off 
right.) . . . Curtain! 

At Rise: Srupents are discovered on 
stage at tables, reading, and at book- 
cases, looking over books. They are all 
very quiet. The LiBRaRIAN is behind 
her desk, looking over a card indez file. 
Jane and Tommy enter from left. 
Tommy has his hat on and keeps it on 
throughout the play. Tommy and JANE 
are arguing when they make their en- 
trance. 

Tommy: I tell you they were bluejays’ 
eggs. I guess I know bluejays’ eggs 
when I see them. 

Jane: And I guess J know bluejays’ 
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eggs when I see them, too. Bluejays’ 
eggs aren’t brown. (As others in li- 
brary look up and frown, she lowers her 
voice.) Bluejays’ eggs aren’t brown. 

Tommy (Not lowering his voice): They 
are, too, brown. Brown with olive 
spots on them. (He looks through 
books in cases, taking books out of 
cases, but not returning them to their 
alphabetical positions.) I'll show you. 
There used to be a bird book here 
someplace. . 

Jane: Anyway, the eggs weren’t brown 
with olive spots; they were olive with 
brown spots. 

Tommy (Disarranging all the books in the 
bookcase): That’s what I said. . . . 
Jane: Oh, no, you didn’t. You said just 

the other way around... . 

Tommy: Anyway, that’s what I meant 

. olive, with brown spots. (An- 
noyed.) | know that book was here 
someplace. . . 

LiBRARIAN (Seeing books being scat- 
tered, comes from behind desk to 
Tommy and JANE): May I help you? 
Are you looking for anything special? 

Tommy: Yes. We’re looking for a book 
called “ Birds of America.” It used to 
be right here. (Indicating bookcase.) 

LrBRARIAN: Oh, yes. It became such a 
valuable book that we keep it at the 
desk now. (Goes back to desk, then re- 
turns with book. Gives book to Tommy, 
who does not thank her for it.) Here it 
is. Be sure and return it to the desk 








after you are through with it. (Goes 
back to her desk.) 

Tommy (Impatiently sitting at table 
down front center stage): Sure, sure. 
. . « (Running finger down index in 
front of book.) Jays, Jays. . . . Here 
it is; Bluejay, page two forty-five. 
(Turns pages.) Now, smarty, maybe 
you'll believe me when I say I know a 
bluejay egg when I see one... 
(He is still talking in loud voice.) 

JANE (Impatient): Well, hurry up and 
find it! Bell will ring pretty soon. 

Tommy (Triumphantly pointing to 
page): Well! Am I right? Or isn’t that 
the egg we saw in the nest? 

JANE (Looking at page): Looks like it 
all right. 

Tommy: Dull buff, spotted with brown. 
(Turning page.) And there’s the blue- 
jay that laid it. 

JANE: What a pretty blue! Mom’s 
promised me a new dress. I think I'll 
ask her to get it in that color. Bluejay 
blue. 

Tommy (Who has been turning pages): 
Oh, boy, look at this one! 

Jane: I'll mark this so I can remember 
it later. (Dog-ears page.) What is it? 

Tommy: It’s an American eagle. (Wist- 
fully.) V'd sure like to have that 
picture. 

Jane: What for? 

Tommy: To hang in my den at home. 
(School bell rings off. Gaining enthu- 
stasm.) I'd put it right over my desk. 

Jane (Getting up): There’s the bell. 
We’d better hurry, or we'll be late 
for class again. 

Tommy (Excited): I just have to get 
this picture of an American eagle. I 
just have to. (Looks stealthily about 
him; sees LiBRARIAN is busy behind 


her desk.) I’m going to tear this one 
ee 

Jane: You can’t do that! That’s a 
library book; a valuable library book! 
You heard what the Librarian 
said... . 

Tommy: I don’t care. I want that for 
over my desk. And anyway, no- 
body’ll notice it’s gone. (Furtively 
tears out page — which can have been 
pinned or pasted into book before play- 
let begins — stuffs page hurriedly into 
his pocket. Starts out.) Come on, 
Jane, or we'll be late. 

JANE: You'll get the dickens, Tommy, 
for tearing out that page. 

Tommy (Going off, left): Oh, come on. 
Who’s going to find it out? (Other 
SrupeEnts also close books and go off 
stage, left, as curtain slowly falls.) 

ANNOUNCER (Stepping before curtain): 
And now that the playlet is over, 
what did Jane and Tommy do that 
was wrong? (Looking at watch.) You 
have just three minutes to write your 
answers on the pieces of blank paper 
before you. (Pause.) All right. Time 
is up. The answers are: (1) Tommy 
did not remove his hat when he en- 
tered the library. (2) He talked too 
loudly. (83) When he removed the 
books from the bookcase upon first 
entering the library, he returned 
them to the bookcase in hodge-podge 
order. (4) He did not thank the 
librarian for bringing him the book. 
(5) He definitely should not have torn 
the page out of the book. (6) Jane 
should not have “dog-eared” the 
page on bluejays. (7) Neither Tommy 
nor Jane thought of returning the 
book to the librarian after they had 
finished with it. 





Part Seven 


Radio Play 





Music Master of Two Worlds 


A Radio Play About Antonin Dvorak 
by Robert Bedford 


Music (From “ New World” Symphony. 
Fade under.) 

Narrator: “Music Master of Two 
Worlds” . . . the dramatic life story 
of the great Czech composer... 
Antonin Dvorak! 

Music (Up briefly. Fade.) 

Narrator: In the Europe of the mid- 
dle-nineteenth century, Bohemia, as 
the land of the Czech people was 
then known, was a province of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Harshly 


treated, the sturdy Czech people re- 
sisted every attempt to Germanize 
their culture. Especially gifted in 


music, they kept their national 
traditions alive in folksong, legend 
and dance. The great Czech com- 
poser, Smetana, was already rising 
to fame when, in the little Czech 
village of Zlonitz, a sixteen-year-old 
boy put aside his white apron and 
played his fiddle whenever he was 
not waiting on customers in his 
father’s butcher shop. With him, 
this fateful day in 1857, was the vil- 
lage teacher and organist, Mr. Lieh- 
mann, who gave the boy music 
lessons and encouraged his ambition 
to become a musician. . . 

Music (Fade in violin playing last few 
bars of a folk dance, and stop.) 

LieuMann (Ezcitable): Excellent, An- 
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tonin, excellent! The world will yet 
hear of Antonin Dvorak! 

Dvorak (16 years): Do you think I am 

. really gifted, Mr. Liehmann? 

LIEHMANN: You are one in a thousand 

. in a million! You must go to 
Prague... ! 

ZvENEK (Elderly, kindly, hearty voice, 
fading in): Yes, indeed, Antonin — 
you play better and better. 

Dvorak: Uncle Zdenek! I am happy to 
see you again. 

ZpENEK: You have a good pupil here, 
eh, Mr. Liehmann?.. . Antonin, 
in the last part of the folk dance, you 
put in some music that was not there 
— that is not written so, eh? 

Dvorak: Yes, Uncle Zdenek. I suppose 
I shouldn’t . . . but sometimes I 
get excited, and then I must play 
what I feel inside me. . . . I sup- 
pose I shouldn’t. 

LigeHMANN: Nonsense! If you feel it, 
play it. . . . It shows the boy is a 
born musician, Mr. Zdenek. 

ZvENEK (Kindly): You encourage him 
so. ... Play some more for me, 
Antonin. 

Dvorak (Gladly): Yes, Uncle Zdenek. 

Music (Violin begins another folk dance. 
Fade down slightly.) 

Woman (Fading in, over the music): 
Boy! Boy! I’m in a hurry. I want 








two pounds of pork, and — Such 
good music .. . but lamina... 

Music (Fades way down.) 

Woman: Never mind, don’t stop. You 
play so well. I can wait till you finish. 

Music (Violin up gaily to finish.) 

Sounp (Applause: three pairs of hands.) 

FatHer (Middle-aged, stern): What is 
this — a concert in my butcher shop? 

Dvorak: Father! 

Woman: Your son plays very beauti- 
fully, Mr. Dvorak. 

Fatuer: Hm. (Sternly.) Wait on Mrs. 
Krivic right away, Antonin. 

Dvorak: Yes, Father. . . . (Fading.) 


What will you have, madam? .. . 
Fatuer (Changing his tone abruptly, 
with pride): How do you like my 
boy’s playing now, Zdenek? Good, 
hah? 
ZpENEK: He is the best fiddler in the 


. not even excepting his 


village . . 
father. 
FatHer (Good-naturedly): That’s all 
right ... it’s all in the family. 
Now if he would only be as good a 

butcher. . . 

LieuMANNn: Mr. Dvorak, again I say it: 
Send the boy to (With awe) Prague 
. . . to the Organ School at Prague. 

Fatuer: And I tell you again: It is 
impossible. I cannot afford it... . 
(With a sigh.) It would be nice to 
have my son a trained musician. But 
how far could he get? (Bitterly.) One 
must be a German or an Austrian, to 
be somebody in this country. We are 
Czechs. 

LieHMANN: It would be hard. But at 
least he could make a living playing 
the organ for a church. And he loves 
music so. 

Fatuer (Firmly): I cannot afford it. 
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My business does not go well. 

ZvENEK (After a pause, slowly): Broth- 
er-in-law, such talent in our own 
flesh and blood . . . in a son of our 
people . . . should not be neglected. 
If you will send him to Prague, I will 
pay his fees at the Organ School. 

LieHMANN (Delighted): Mr. Zdenek! 

Fatuer (After a pause; still hesitant): 
I . Zdenek, I (Calling.) 
Antonin! 

Dvorak (Fading in quickly, eagerly): 
Yes, Father? 

Fatuer: It is settled. . . . You are 
going to Prague . . 
musician... . 

Music (Transition. Crossfade to.) 

Viowrn (Latter part of a slow, sad Czech 
song, very moving; ends.) 

Benn (A few years older than Dvorak; 
elegant diction; after a pause): 
Dvorak! (Enthusiastically.) I'm 
afraid you're already a better com- 
poser than I am! 

Dvorak (18 now; shyly): You wish to 
make me feel good, Bend. 

ZvonaR (An older man): It is truly 
beautiful, Dvorak. In that song you 
have captured the sorrows of the 
Czech people. 

Dvorak: Thank you, Professor Zvonar. 
You and the other professors have 
taught me much these past two 
years. 

Zvonar: I have tried. . . . But come, 
it is time to go to the graduation 
exercises. ... Humph! By my 
watch, we have only ten minutes. 

Dvorak: Let me help you into your 
coat. 

Zvonar: Thank you. 

Benp : I shall go along, too. I want to 
be there when the director of the 


. to study for a 





school declares (Clearing his throat, 
and imitating a grouchy man.) “Hmm. 
I have the honor to announce .. . 


that the first prize for all-around mu- 
. is awarded to... 
— how the hall will grow utterly 


”” 


sicianship . . 


quiet, as everyone leans forward 
to catch the name — “Antonin 
Dvorak!” 

Dvorak: Don’t tease me, Bendl. . . . 
Your hat, Professor. 

ZvonaR: Thank you. (Pause; then, 
with some embarrassment.) Dvorak, I 
know you must be hoping for first 
prize... . 

Zvonar: Of course. Certainly 
you are the best student at the Organ 
School. But we have all seen how the 
new director, Dr. Kreijci, openly 
favors the German party in music. 
He holds that the style of the great 
German musicians is the only correct 
style. 

Dvorak: They were great musicians. 
No one can deny that. 

ZvonaR: Yes. ... But they drew 
their strength from the spirit and 
traditions of their people. So do you 
—in your best efforts. But your 
people are the Czechs. Whatever the 
results of the awards today, remem- 
ber that. 

Dvorak: Naturally, Professor Zvonar. 
How could I forget? 

ZvonaR: Good. (Fading.) Well, we 
must hurry now... . 

Sound (Pause. Fade in murmur of 
voices in an assembly hall, buzz of 
informal talk before the exercises 
begin.) 

StupeNnt (Off slightly, calling): Hello, 
Dvorak! What will you do with first 
prize? 


Dvorak (Calling back, fading in): At 
home, we never count our chickens 
before... (To his companions, 
quietly.) Here are seats. 

ZvONAR: Sit on the aisle, Dvorak. And 
you, Bendl, sit on my right. 

Benpb_: We’re just in time. The direc- 
tor is coming onto the platform. 

Director (Middle-aged, manner stiff 
and formal; off, echo mike): Worthy 
colleagues and students. . . . 

Sounp (All grow quiet.) 

Director (Clearing his throat): Hmm 
. . . I have the honor to announce 

. . that the first prize for all- 
around musicianship . . . is awarded 
to. . . (Pauses for effect; dead si- 
lence.) . . . Sigmund Glanz! 

Sounp (Moment of silence. Murmur 
of surprise sweeps hall. Weak ap- 
plause.) 

Voices (Low, scattered): Glanz! . . 
That imitation of a musician! . . 
It’s unfair! . . 

Benbw: It’s outrageous! . 
this Glanz? 

Zvonark (Indignantly): An insignificant 
musician. He does everything cor- 
rectly, but without a spark of origi- 
nality! There is more creative fire in 
Dvorak’s little finger. . . . 

Dvorak (Dejected): Who knows? Per- 
haps you overestimate my talent. 
Director (Off, echo mike, angrily): 
Gentlemen! (Hall grows quiet.) . . . 
The second prize . . . is awarded to 

(Indifferently) Antonin Dvorak. 

Sounp: (Loud applause —in striking 
contrast to previous feeble applause.) 

Director (Angrily): Gentlemen! 
Enough! 

Sounp (Applause even louder for a 
moment, then down slightly.) 


. . Who is 











Beno (Triumphanily): Do you hear, 
Dvorak? 

Dvorak: They .. . they think]... 

Dreector: Stop it! 

Sounp (Applause stops.) 

Director (Angrily, between his teeth): 
Antonin Dvorak seems interested in 
only one thing: Practical music. He is 
weak in the theoretical aspects of the 
art. (Bitingly.) Therefore . . . he 
will never be an important musician. 
Never! 

Dvorak (Low, 
Mes s 

Music (Transition: loud and eralted in 
mood at first, then down and dejected. 
This transition should last a little 
longer than the previous ones.) 

Sounp (Fade in Dvorak humming a 
few notes. . . . Pause; scratching of 
pen on paper; pause; hums a few more 
notes; scratching of pen on paper 
again, halting with a flourish.) 

Dvorak (31 now): There. Finished! 
(Pause.) Now let me see. (Starts to 
hum again. After a few bars, stops 
abruptly.) No! It is not good enough. 

Sounp (Tearing of paper several times 
furiously.) 

Dvorak: Not good enough! 

Sounp (Piano chord, as though someone 
had sat down and let a hand fall 
heavily on the keys. As the reverbera- 
tions fade, a door opens, off slightly.) 

Benpbu (In his middle thirties, cheerily, 
fading in): Hello, Dvorak? Ready for 
the concert? 

Dvorak (Eagerly): Bendl! . . . Well, 
what do you think of it? 

Benpv: When I have finished conduct- 
ing your cantata tonight — 

Dvorak (Breaking in): Never mind the 
cantata. What do you think of the 


grimly): We shall 


first 


score of the opera... 
opera? 
Beni (Quietly): Oh! (After a moment.) 
. . that opera 


my 


Dvorak, my friend . 
. . is a mistake. 

Dvorak: You mean... it 
good? 

Benp.: It is a mistake. The story of 
King Alfred is dramatic, but the 
libretto you used is not. More impor- 
tant . . . you were not writing as 
Antonin Dvorak, gifted son of a 
Czech peasant. . . . You were imi- 
tating the German opera style of the 
great Wagner. Your opera is a 
failure. 

Dvorak (Depressed): Then . . . what 
is the use? Probably it was not meant 
that I should be a composer. I have 
been too ambitious. . . . 

Benpt. No. ... You have simply 
not yet found yourself. 

Dvorak (Passionately): When will I, 
then? For more than a dozen years 
now I have been composing music. 
My income from playing has been 
barely enough to keep me alive. I 
shall never be a success. . . . And 
Anna .. . I shall never be able to 
marry Anna... . 

Benn: Come now, you're talking fool- 
ishly. Things are not at all so bad. 
. . . Why don’t you ask me what I 
expect of your cantata tonight? 

Dvorak (Still depressed): The “ Heirs 
to the White Mountain?” I am afraid 
it will go like my other works. I 
would almost rather not attend the 
concert. 

Benpi: Nonsense! Of course, one 
cannot be certain without having 
heard a performance, but I believe 
that in the “Heirs to the White 


is no 





Mountain” speaks the true genius of 
Antonin Dvorak, son of the Czech 
people. 

Dvorak: You are only trying to cheer 
me up. 

Benpt: Am I? Tonight you shall 

Sounp (Off slightly; knock on door 
interrupts.) 

Dvorak: Come in. 

Sounp (Door opens.) 

Anna (Young woman; cheery, pleasant 
voice, excited now; fading in): Well! 
Aren’t you ready yet, Antonin? . 
Hello, Bendl. . . . My father and 
mother are waiting outside. . . 
We've hired a carriage! 

Dvorak (Pleased to see her, fading 
slightly): I am ready in a minute, 
Anna. 

Benb.: I must hurry along. (Fading.) 
Be sure to come backstage after the 
concert, Antonin. 

Sounp (Off slightly, door shuts): I’m 
ready, Anna. Do I look all right? 
Anna: You look like . . . a great com- 
poser, Antonin. (Fading.) Come 
along. (Pause. Fading in.) Here he is, 

papa. 

Cermak (Middle-aged, austere): Good 
evening, Dvorak. Climb into the 
carriage. 

Dvorak: It’s kind of you, Mr. Cer- 
mak. How are you, Mrs. Cermak? 
Mrs. Cermak (Middle-aged, kindly): 

Very well, thank you, Antonin. 

Sounp (Horse and carriage start rolling 
along cobbled streets at a slow walking 
pace. Clopping of horse’s hoofs fades 
under.) 

Cermak: What is this new piece 
of yours we are to hear tonight, 
Dvorak? Anna would say nothing 
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. only that we must come and 
hear it. 

Dvorak: It is a cantata — for chorus 
and orchestra — commemorating the 
sad year 1620, when we lost our inde- 
pendence at the Battle of the White 
Mountain. 

Cermak: It is a good subject ... a 
patriotic subject. 

Dvorak: I hope you will like the music. 
Tonight is very important to me. 
Cermak (Non-committally): Hm... 
I don’t want you to get the idea that 
I have changed my mind about you 

and my Anna. 

Mrs. Cermak: You are a nice young 
man.... 

Cermak: But you are a musician. It is 
hard enough for an unknown musi- 
cian to make a living . . . especially 
for a Czech musician. How would 
you support a wife and family? 

Anna: It will be different after tonight, 
papa! After tonight, Antonin Dvorak 
will not be unknown... . 

Cermak: Bah! I have heard those 
words many times before. A gifted 
composer, a fine musician . . . you 
say it, and a few friends say it. But 
Antonin Dvorak is still where he 
was eight, ten, twelve years ago. 
Enough, I say. We come to the con- 
cert hall. 

Sounp (Horse and carriage sounds up 
briefly, then come to a halt.) 

Dvorak (Fading slightly): Hurry! 
Quick, Anna! . . . (Fading in.) The 
doors are locked already! 

Usuer (Fading in): Sorry, sir — but 
the concert is on. I can’t let you in 
till the cantata is over. 

Anna: But this is the composer! 

Usuer (Respectfully): That’s a pity. 











But rules are rules. 

Cermak (Grumbling): That old horse. 
. . . We could have walked here 
faster. 

Dvorak (Gloomily): 
we'll know soon. 
Sounp (Pause. Then faintly, muffled ap- 

plause, as heard through thick doors.) 

Anna: Listen! (Applause up slightly, 
muffled.) They’re applauding! It’s 
over! 

Sounp (Applause suddenly loud and 
clear, as though doors have just been 
opened.) 

Voices (Of, 
Dvorak! 

Anna (Thrilled): Come, Antonin . 
let’s go in! 

Sounp (Applause louder and louder, 
fading in. Whistling and stamping of 
feet.) 


Voices: There he is! . 


Anyhow ... 


Dvorak! 


echo mike): 


. . Dvorak! 


Voices (Crowd of students, approaching, 
chanting in rhythm): Dvo-rak! . . . 
Dvo-rak! . . . Dvo-rak! . . . Dvo- 
rak!... 


Voice (Close now): That’s he! Lift him 

up! 

Dvorak (Pleased, but protesting mildly) : 
But friends . . 

Voice: Long live Czech music! 

Crown: Hurraaaaah! 

Voices (Rhythmically, as before; fad- 
ing): Dvo-rak! . . . Dvo-rak!... 
Dvo-rak! . . . Dvo-rak!.. . 

Anna: Look, papa — they’re carrying 
him on their shoulders around the 
hall! 

Cermak (Slowly): I would never have 
believed it. . . . 

Voices (Off, chanting): Dvo-rak! . . . 
Dvo-rak! . . . Dvo-rak! . . . (Fad- 


rak! . . . Dvo-rak!... 

Music (Transition.) 

Narrator: Success! . . . True, Dvorak 
did not become rich, but his reputa- 
tion now grew steadily. Before the 
year was out, he married Anna Cer- 
mak, and set to work harder than 
wn. iv As the years went by, 
Antonin Dvorak gradually won for 
himself a place as a music master of 
the Old World. But his greatest ad- 
venture, and one of his greatest 
achievements, lay ahead of him. . . . 
One day in 1891, when Dvorak was 
fifty, he sat at a small table in the 
kitchen of his house in Prague, work- 
ing on a new composition. Somehow, 
there in the kitchen with its cheerful 
sound of pots and pans being cleaned 
and put away on spotless shelves, 
Dvorak was able to work better than 
anywhere else in the house. . . . His 
wife is there this morning, polishing 
the silver. . 

Sounp (Tinkle of a few pieces of silver 
being put down on a shelf.) 

Dvorak (Hums a few notes of music; re- 
peats it with a slight variation at the 
end, happily): That’s it! (Sound of 
pen scratching on paper, with pauses, 
as Dvorak hums, with pauses.) 

Sounp (More silver being put away.) 

Anna (Middle-aged now): There. It is 
time for your coffee, Antonin. 

Dvorak: In a minute, Anna. (Hums 
and writes as before.) 

Anna (Good-natured) : Yes, in a minute. 
I know your minute. Well, I shall go 
have a look at the little ones. Your 
minute will last till then. 

Dvorak (Absently; not listening): In a 
minute, Anna. 


ing in strongly.) Dvo-rak! . . . Dvo- Sounp (Off, doorbell rings.) 
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Anna: The doorbell. (Fading.) I'll see 
who it is. 

Dvorak (Hums a few more notes; tries 
another variation, then a third): Bet- 
ter . . . much better. (Writes and 
hums a few notes, as before.) There 

. it is finished. 
Anna (Fading in): Antonin, 
. acablegram for you . 
America! 

Dvorak: From America? (Pleased.) 
Well! ...Let me see it.... 
Thank you, dear. (Reading return ad- 
dress.) From National Conservatory 
of Music, New York, U.S. A. 

Sounp (Envelope is torn open.) 

Dvorak (After a pause): Anna! I am in- 
vited . . . to become director of the 
National Conservatory of Music in 
New York . . . for two years! 

Anna (Pleased): Antonin! You are so 
famous even there! (Very practically.) 
How much is the salary? 

Dvorak (Casually, after a moment): 
Fifteen thousand dollars a year. 
How much is that in our money, 
Anna? 

Anna: Fifteen thousand dollars! Why, 
that’s ... (Pause) . .. that’s over 
thirty thousand gulden! 

Dvorak: Thirty thousand gulden for 
one year? For a musician? That is 
impossible. My salary at the Prague 
Conservatory is twelve hundred. 
. . « It is a mistake. 

Anna: No, Antonin. You've heard 
some of the stories visitors bring 
back. That’s how they do things in 
America. 

Dvorak (Awed): It’s hard to believe. 
. . . A remarkable country, Amer- 
ica, Anna. 

Anna: A big country, they say. 


look 


. . from 


Dvorak: Enormous. With red Indians, 
and black men, and buffaloes, and 
bandits. .. . 

Anna: It sounds like a wild country, 
Antonin. It would be dangerous, 
living there. 

Dvorak: No, Anna, it cannot be so 
wild any more. But such a young 
country, a free country, a growing 
country . .. there must be music 
in such a country, Anna. . . there 
must be music. . . . 

Anna: We are going, Antonin? 

Dvorak (Slowly): We are going. . . 
to America. 

Music (Transition.) 

Narrator: So Antonin Dvorak and his 
family came to America. .. . He 
carried out his new and unaccus- 
tomed duties conscientiously, but the 
hectic pace and the strenuous social 
demands made upon him often made 
him sigh for the simple life to which 
he was accustomed. However, he 
found great consolation in studying 
types of music entirely new to him — 
Negro spirituals and Indian songs. 
Indeed, soon after arriving in New 
York, he set to work on a new sym- 
phony. ... But his delight can 
easily be imagined when his young 
secretary, Joseph Kovarik, told him 
about the little Lowa village of Spill- 
ville, a Czech community, made up 
almost entirely of immigrants from 
the old country. For his vacation, 
that summer of 1898, Dvorak took 
his wife, their six children, and his 
secretary to Spillville . . . eleven 
miles from the nearest railroad. . . . 
There, as a peaceful and productive 
summer drew to aclose .. . 

Anna: I hope you wiped your feet 








carefully before coming into my nice 
new kitchen, Mr. Kovarik. 

Kovarik (Young): Yes, of course, Mrs. 
Dvorak. 

Anna: And this gentleman. . . ? 

Kovarik: This is Mr. Edwards, a 
magazine writer. He has come to in- 
terview Mr. Dvorak because it is his 
fifty-second birthday. 

Anna (Graciously): You are welcome, 
Mr. Edwards. It seems you Ameri- 
cans think of everything. 

Epwarps: Not everything, Mrs. Dvo- 
rak. But thank you just the same. 
Where can I find Mr. Dvorak? 

Anna: Just wander through the village 
with Kovarik, and you will be sure to 
come upon him. He may be with Mr. 
Kofta, discussing pigeons. 

Epwarps: Pigeons? 

Anna: My husband breeds prize pi- 
geons at his summer home back in 
Bohemia. He likes birds. 

Epwarps: Interesting. . . . Spillville 
is such a small town, you’d think a 
great composer would be bored here. 

Kovarik: On the contrary . . . he is 
very happy. He is country bred, and 
has never really liked city life. Here 
he rambles outdoors for hours on end, 
he chats with the villagers, he plays 
the church organ every Sunday... . 

Epwarps: Lucky villagers. 

Kovarrk: Mrs. Dvorak sings in the 
church choir... . Not long ago, 
there was a traveling group of In- 
dians here for a week with a medicine 
show. Mr. Dvorak went to see them 
every day, listening over and over 
again to their songs and watching 
their dances. 

Epwarps: His theory of music from 
folk sources, eh? 


Kovarik: Partly. But such things al- 
. . « Come, let’s 


ways interest him. 
find him. 

Epwarps: Goodbye, Mrs. Dvorak. 
(Door closes, sound of receding feet on 
gravel.) 

Kovarik (Fading in): There he is . 
with that pigeon-breeder. 

Epwarps: Which is Mr. Dvorak? 

Kovarik: The short one — with the 
chubby black beard. 

Dvorak (Off slightly): No, Kofta, your 
birds will never get any fatter until 
you change their diet. . . . Well, 
good day, 

Kovarik: Mr. Dvorak .. . 

Dvogsak: Ah, Kovarik ... has my 
wife sent for me? 

Kovanrik: No. But this gentleman, Mr. 
Edwards, wishes to interview you for 
his magazine. 

Dvorak: If you will walk along with 
us, Mr. Edwards. . . . It is such a 
beautiful day. 

Epwarps: A nice day for a birthday, 
Mr. Dvorak. Congratulations. 

Dvorak: Thank you. 

Epwarps: My editor is especially in- 
terested in your views on American 
music, Mr. Dvorak. What do you 
think are the prospects for American 
music? 

Dvorak (After a moment): That is by 
now no secret. I think you have a 
wealth of material in your folkmusic 

. especially your Negro music. 
And there are wonderful themes in 
your Indian songs... . (Pause.) 
Do not despise the inspiration that 
may be found in humble sources. It is 
what you produce from the sources 
that counts, Let American composers 
listen to the songs of your many peo- 
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ples, the melodies of your native 

birds, the symphonies of your rivers 
and waterfalls. Speak with the voice 
of your people, and your music will 
be worthy of the world’s ear. 

Epwarps (After a pause): Have you 
found inspiration in American 
themes, Mr. Dvorak? 

Dvorak: Yes. . . . I, who am only a 
visitor to your country, have found 
much to inspire me here. In New 
York, I began work on a symphony. 
It is now finished. It was mainly in- 
spired by American themes . . . as 
its title says. 

Epwarps: What is the title? 

Dvorak: “From the New World.” 

Epwarps (Slowly): “From the New 
World.” ... The musical public 
will be eager to hear it. You know, 
most people wouldn’t agree with you 
about American music. They hold 
we're too young a country to produce 
important original music. 

Dvorak (Thoughtfully): I do not pre- 
tend to be an American composer. 
. . . But perhaps, when people hear 
my New World Symphony, it will 
indicate a little of what I mean. 

Epwarps: I’m afraid you'll find our 
critics rather hard to convert, Mr. 
Dvorak. But I’m all for you, and I'll 
be there. Good luck! 

Music (Transition. Crossfade to.) 

Sounp (Large orchestra tuning up in 
large hall; echo mike. Buzz of audience 
conversation in subdued tones.) 

Voices (Scornful): Hm... “Sym- 
phony in E minor — From the New 
World” . . . by Antonin Dvorak. 
That’s the foreigner who tells us 
to base our music on the spirituals of 

uneducated Negroes. 


Youne Man: Preposterous! American 
folk music. .. . 

Woman: Let’s see now what he can do 
with it. ... 

Otp Man: Throw out the classics, he 
says! ... 

Youne Woman: Not at all! He only 
says, “ Don’t imitate others.” 

Younc Man: Cheap sentimentalism! 
so 0 Calas 

Sounp (Off, echo mike; conductor's 
baton raps on podium; dead silence.) 

Anna (Low): The conductor is ready. 
. . . Good luck, Antonin. 

Music (Orchestra begins New World 
Symphony; fade down; up again; 
down; up in Finale.) 

Sounp (Dead silence for a moment, then 
tremendous applause, with stamping of 
feet and cries of): 

Voices: Bravo! ... Bravo! ... 
Dvorak! . . . Bravo! . . . Dvorak! 
. . - Dvorak! . . . Speech! ... 
Dvorak! . . . Speech! . . . (Several 
voices together.) Speech! (Fade down 
slightly and continue in background.) 

Anna (Low): Go on, Antonin. (Proudly.) 
Say a few words. 

Dvorak (Low): I am no speaker. 

Voices (Up as before): Speech! .. . 
Dvorak! . . . Speech! . . . Speech! 
(Fade behind.) 

Anna (Low): You must say something, 
Antonin. 

Dvorak (Protestingly): I . . . all right. 

Sounp (Applause up; no more cries.) 

Voice: He’s going to the platform! 

Sounp (Applause dies.) 

Dvorak (Slowly, echo mike): I thank 
you, my American friends... . I 
have only to say what I have said 
before: American composers, seek 


your inspiration in American themes 
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and American life. To speak greatly, 
you must speak in the voice of your 
own great country, which is also the 
voice of one of the brotherhoods 


of peoples. Perhaps my symphony 
shows a little, that the New World 
has much to give . . . to itself, and 
to the Old World. . . . 

Music (After a brief pause, fade in very 
slowly background music from New 
World Symphony, during Narra- 
TOR’S final speech.) 


Narrator: His work in America done, 


Antonin Dvorak with his family 
went back to his native Bohemia in 


1895. Several other compositions 
were among the fruits of his visit to 
the New World. ... Nine years 
later he died in his own home, in 
Prague. He had spoken with the 
.. had 
given the world great music inspired 
by American themes . . . and had 
stimulated American composers to 
speak with the voice of America. 

He was truly a... Music 
Master of Two Worlds! 


voice of the Czech people . 


Music (Finale.) 


THE END 
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Part Eight 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Piays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary produc- 
tion information in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director's 
own casting and staging problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting and 
makeup; or often, just as effectively, using noth- 
ing but a plain cyclorama or backdrop for scen- 
ery, @ mere s ion of furnishings and cos- 
tumes, and little or no lighting. In most cases 
very little of the charm or realism of the plays 
will be lost, because they are selected with this in 


mind. Therefore, schools without any staging or 
lighting facilities need not feel that they cannot 
seg these plays. Many of them, on the other 

nd, like the Vocabulary Builders and Courtesy 
Plays, are especially written for classroom 
production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 
chase a very inexpensive microphone unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “broadcast” from another classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 





Puuitrzer or Toe Worip 


Characters: 12 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Characters wear clothes of the period. 
In Scene 1 Pulitzer is shabbily and cheap] 
dressed, his clothes showing evidence of ee 
wear and dust. In Scene 2 he is elegantly 
dressed, and wears glasses. 

Properties: Magazine for Mrs. Pulitzer; big batch 
of mail including letters and newspapers and 
magazines in wrappers; pad of paper; basket of 
sandwiches, fruit and candy; dollar bill; galley 
proofs; vase; newspaper clippings; bowl of 
apples. 

Setting: Scene 1 is an interior office set with a 
desk and swivel-chair at stage right, facing 
right; on desk, neatly arranged, sheets of 
paper, blotter, pencils, wooden trays, galley 
proofs, plain chair, facing left just downstage 
of desk. Center, table of polished wood with 
cloth centerpiece; on table, newspapers, two 
or three magazines, inkwell and pen. At left 
of table, upholstered armchair; at right of 
table, a wooden chair. On rear wall, in Gothic 
letters, a sign reading “St. Louis Westliche 
Post.’’ Scene 2 is a hotel room expensively and 
comfortably furnished. There is a table up- 
stage center. Scene 8 is an inferior office set 
and has a large flat-top desk at upstage center 
with a chair behind it, facing downstage; other 
chairs at sides of desk and here and there along 
the walls. On desk, small piles of paper, pencils, 


pen and ink, blotters. Upstage right, a table 
with a file of newspapers. Rear left a bookcase 
with reference books. Scene 4 is a luxuriously 
furnished interior with bookcases along the 
walls, a table with magazines and newspapers 
center rear, and two comfortable armchairs 
facing each other diagonally, left center. 


FRANKLIN AND THE KING 


Characters: 9 male, 1 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: The footmen are dressed in the fashion 
of the middle eighteenth century with velvet 
knee breeches, wine-colored coats, powdered 
and beribboned hair, and a show of lace at their 
throats and wrists. The King is brilliantly 
dressed and wears an order or merit glowing on 
his breast. The Queen Mother is beautifully 
jewelled and gowned. in is simply 
dressed and wears no wig. Pitt has a sort of 
shawl draped about his shoulders. The others 
are dressed in costumes of the period, each 
according to rank. 

Properties: Foot warmer, blue tasseled pillow, 
papers, cane, scrolls. 

Setting: An interior set or plain cyclorama. Two 
gilded chairs one at right front and one at left. 
At center back is a door and to the left of this 
are heavy red draperies which hang down to 
the carpeted floor concealing the throne. On 
the wall opposite the throne is a gilt-framed 
portrait representative of some ancient king 








or royal prince of England. 
Lighting: Daylight overheads and footlights. 


Saunt Patrick 


Characters: 7 male; 2 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Patrick is dressed in the garb of a 
shepherd and carries a shepherd's crook. Milchu 
wears flowing robes. Martin is also in shep- 
herd’s clothes. Lucat Mael wears a black robe 
covered with silver stars. The other characters 
are dressed in costumes of the time. 

Properties: Whip, shepherd's crook. 

Setting: The backdrop is a night sky with crags 
and rough hills silhouetted against it. The stage 
is the top of a grassy knoll, the highest point 
being stage center. Scene 2 may be samme 
downstage against a background of a few 
Gothic arches. There are some straight benches 
and a rough-hewn table at stage center. On the 
table are scrolls, a quill pen, etc. Scene 3 is the 
same as Scene 1, with a few trees and shrubs 
in front to give an entirely different horizon. 
At left is a well indicated by a circle of stones. 
Scene 4 is the same as Scene $ except that the 
fire has been lighted upstage center. This can 
be made with a pile of twigs and logs and a red 
light bulb glowing behind some paper. The 
effect of flames can be obtained by using a 
small electric fan set blowing upward behind 
the logs, and with streamers of orange and red 
cloth attached to the fan so that they will 
blow and wave upward. 

Lighting: In Scene 2, use daylight overheads and 
footlights. In Scene 1, 3 and 4, dim blue for 
night effect. 


Tue Kine anp THE MILLER 


Characters: 7 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters are dressed, each ac- 
cording to rank, in costumes of the Robin 
Hood Period, bright in color. The King carries 
a sword. 

Properties: A sack of corn, a stout staff for the 
Miller, rough dishes and cutlery, a brown bow! 
for ale, a pot of venison pasty, a hearth brush, 
faggots, water buckets. 

Setting: Scenes 1 and @ are played against a 
forest backdrop. Scene $ is furnished with a 
table at right of center and benches at rear 
and right of the table. Down right is a door 
that leads to Richard’s room; down left, a door 
to the larder. There is a wide double door at 
rear center, on each side of which are hung 
lanterns. Candles are on the table, and there is 
a fire in the hearth at left. (See directions for 
St. Patrick.) Scene 4 is the same as Scene 3. 

Lighting: Bright daylight overheads and foot- 
lights in Scene 1 with straw-colored spots from 
wings for sunlight effect. Dim blue in Scene 2. 
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For Scene $ the light from the fireplace, can- 
dies and lanterns should be sufficient. In Scene 
4 use early morning lighting with sunlight 
from windows. 


Deacon Possum Gogs a’CourtTIN’ 


Characters: There are 17 characters in the play. 
If there are not enough children some of the 
“mice” and “ghosts”’ need not appear. Betsy, 
Miranda and Sue should be very little girls. 
Since only one of them has just a word or two 
to speak, they might be even five years old. 
If the play is given by white children, their 
faces will have to be blackened. It can be acted 
by an all-girl cast or almost all boys. The ani- 
mals, of course, can be played by either boys 
or girls. This play can also be given with 
puppets. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Since this is a folk-fairy play, the cos- 
tumes can be made according to the director's 
fancy. The animals should be indicated by 
heads. Rabbit and mice heads can be bought 
very inexpensively or they can be made of 
large sheets of paper, and then placed over the 
head. The simplest thing is to make animals’ 
hoods from white cloth, sew ears to them, and 
cut out holes for eyes and mouth. With time, 
complete costumes for the animals can easily 
be made. If Br’er Rabbit has only a rabbit's 
head, he might wear white overalls or pants 
and white gloves. Vinny wears a simple sum- 
mer dress, the brighter in color the better, and 
has ribbons in her hair. Mammy Jane wears 
either a black or bright-colored dress and a 
bandanna around her head. She might wear 
spectacles. She carries a small basket or a rag- 
bag. Deacon Possum has dark clothes and a 
white shirt. He carries a coat under his arm 
which is supposed to be a black frock coat. 
A big red kerchief sticks out from his pocket. 
He has large spectacles and he might carry or 
wear a pair of black gloves. Betsy, Miranda 
and Sue wear simple, colorful summer dresses. 
They might be barefoot. Their hair is in tight 
braids standing out on the sides. The Ghosts 
have white sheets over their everyday clothes. 
The Mice’s costumes are made like Br'er 
Rabbit's, except that they are gray in color 
and the ears are shorter. Gray overalls or 
sleeping suits with hoods can be used. 

Properties: Basket, package for Deacon Possum 
wrapped in newspaper or brown paper, stick 
for Br’er Rabbit, big watch on heavy chain. 
This can be made out of cardboard and painted 
with silver. A chain can be made of cord and 
painted bronze. Needle and thread. Button. 
Teapot. Loaf of bread. Two candle holders. 
Use old cotton spools, bottles or just a piece of 
wood. Two pieces of candle. Ears of corn or 
cucumber, p rome these can be eliminated. 
Kernels of corn. These can be bought or made 





from yellow wax. Bread knife. Sheet. Spec- 
tacles. Matches 


Setting: A poorly furnished interior set, with a 
table, two chairs and perhaps a rocker. Against 
the wall stand a cupboard and near it some 
wooden boxes. in one corner, a dustpan and 
broom. In another, an umbrella. The room has 
a door and two windows. 

Lighting: At the beginning use crimson lights for 
sunset effect. As the action continues, lights 
are gradually dimmed. 


Serine Is Here 


Characters: 7 male; 13 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Spring is dressed in a flowing gown of 
beautiful rainbow colors. At rise she wears a 
coat and a scarf tied around her throat, but the 
dress hangs below the coat so that it may be 
seen. The Sunbeams are dressed in bright 
yellow, with small mirrors sewed here and 
there on their gowns, and if possible, mirrored 
buttons or anything else that will reflect the 
light as they move. Only some of the mirrors 
show as they enter, because they, too, wear 
coats over their thin dresses to protect them- 
selves against winter. The Spring Showers 
wear tunics and trousers of light blue with 
coats or sweaters over them. The Spring 
Zephyrs are dressed in light green dresses with 
winter coats over them and carry delicate, 
brightly-colored fans. Jack Frost wears doublet 
and hose which once were bright autumn col- 
ors but are now faded and worn. The Ground- 
hog is dressed in black and chestnut-red, made 
to resemble fur if possible. The Spring Flowers 
are dressed in brightly colored clothes: purple 
for the violet, yellow for the daisy, blue for 
the periwinkle, etc. Old Man Winter is dressed 
all in white and has a long white beard. The 
North Wind wears heavy winter clothes. 

—— Galoshes, a huge salt shaker with 
“New Life” printed on it, small round mir- 
rors, sprinkling cans, a wind machine which 
can be made with a board propped upright on a 
stand with any sort of a fan or propeller 
attached to a crank to turn it, a bushel basket 
filled with artificial snow. 

Setting: This may be played before a plain white 
cyclorama or against a painted backdrop of 
winter trees, etc., with some snow. The back- 
drop should be set as far downstage as pos- 
sible, leaving merely a passageway for Spring 
and her followers to cross from one side of the 
stage to the other. On cue the backdrop is 
lifted to display a wintry-looking aw pe d 
scene. The back of the stage is a sky and si 


houetted against it right and left are two bare 
trees. U center is a long low pile of snow. 
This will cover six children who eventually 
emerge as Spring Flowers. The effect of snow- 
drifts can be obtained by covering the children 
with sheets, and then sprinkling the sheets with 
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some artificial snow to give them sparkle. 
—— Before rise, house and stage are dark. 
ights go up on cue. Later when they go off 
for change of scene, blue lights fade up. To- 
ward the end when Spring appears, use full 
amber, white and crimson lights. 


KATY AND THE Rassit 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Katy wears a sunbonnet and apron. 
Her mother is in ordinary house dress. The 
other characters should be costumed to look 
as much as possible like the animals or birds 
they represent. 

Properties: Cart, nuts, large handkerchief. 

Setting: For Scene 1 see directions in text of play. 
Scene 2 is interior set with doors left and right 
and a bed in the left corner. In the back is 
a fireplace with a big kettle over the fire. 
Everything is very untidy. There is a big flat 
pan on the floor with half-eaten carrots and 
tops lying around it. On the mantel shelf is an 
old toy bunny and there is a pair of old bunny 
slippers beside the bed. Scene 3 is the same 
as Scene 1. 

er In Scenes 1 and 8, straw-colored flood- 
ights from the wings to give the effect of sun- 
light. In Scene 2, dim blue and white mixed. 
For the simulated fire, see “Setting” for Saint 
Patrick above. 


PETER AND THE WoLF 


Characters: 2 male; 4 others, either male or fe- 
male; extras. 

Costumes: The child who plays the cat wears a 
tail and ears made of black paper and whiskers 
for which straws can be used. The Wolf has 
brown ears and tail. The Bird wears wings 
made of blue cloth pinned from middle of 
back to each wrist. The Duck has an orange 
beak. Grandfather wears a tall hat, has a 
white beard, and carries a cane. Peter is 
dressed in bright shorts, a jacket and a hat 
with a long feather. The Hunters wear bright 
jackets, caps and carry sticks for guns. 

Properties: Sign reading “To the Zoo.” Rope 
with a loop already in it for a lasso. 

Setting: Entrances at left and right back. At stage 
left, the tree. This can be made by arranging 
four chairs in a square with backs to outside 
of square. The lower part should be covered 
with brown cloth and the upper part with 

n cloth. This is stable enough to stand on. 

ere is a pond at front of stage right. For this, 

a piece of blue cloth can be tacked to the 

floor. A fence leads on from stage left where 

house presumably is with a simple gate in 

center of stage. One bar of wood for top can be 
used for the gate. 











Lighting: Daylight overheads and footlights. 


You Can Count On Us 


Characters: 15 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25-30 minutes. 

Costumes: The Sergeant and the Captain are in 
Army uniforms, each according to his rank. 
The Young Man, and the boys and girls are 
in everyday clothes. In the Scene at Morris’ 
home, all characters wear costumes of the pe- 
riod. In the Scene at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, all the men are dressed in conservative 
business suits of the time. 

Properties: Papers for desk; a tray of cups and 
saucers; a letter in a sealed rina Bont sheets of 
paper and notebooks; a manila folder with 
papers in it. 

Setting: The Army Recruiting station set may be 
a bare stage, or a stage with a plain neutral- 
colored cyclorama, with a chair and flat-top 
desk or table at right; an American flag in 
standard, rear left and a second chair just left 
of desk. Across the rear wall is an Army Re- 
cruiting poster, or a sign reading: “ Keep ‘em 
Flying,” or “ Remember Pearl Harbor.” There 
are entrances both right and left center. The 
scene in Morris’ house may be played before a 
plain cyclorama of a different color, or with a 
simple interior set. There is an elegant table 
upstage center, and chairs and bric-a-brac of 
the period about the room. The room in the 
Treasury Department is best simulated by an 
interior paneled set. However, a plain dark 
cyclorama can be just as effective. In center 
there is an oblong table with three chairs along 
upstage side and one at each end. The central 
one of the three upstage chairs is a large, high- 
backed armchair, dominating the table. There 
is an American flag along the rear wall, also an 
early World War poster if available. There is 
one entrance at right center. 

Lighting: None required. If desired, use daylight 
overheads and footlights. 


Up rrom DunKIRK 


Characters: 15 male; 6 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Characters are dressed in everyday 
clothes or in uniforms, each according to his 
service and rank. The boy in Scene | wears 
ragged clothing. In Scene 2 the R.A.F. officer 
carries a stick. The Fire Spotters wear a steel 
helmet painted black. His assistant also wears 
a black helmet, earphones and an attached 
telephone mouthpiece whose connecting wire 
runs along the upstage edge of the roof. 

Properties: Tray with pot of tea, cup and saucer, 
biscuits and butter. Three other pots of tea, 


plate of biscuits and pot of jam. 

Setting: A simple interior set can be used for 
Scene 1 or it can be played before a plain dark 
cyclorama. At the sides of Scene 2, which is 
played before a plain black cyclorama, are piles 
of sandbags. There is a small round table, its 
top marked off in sections like a compass with 
white paint. On a small revolving base on the 
table a narrow cylinder or section of pipe is 
mounted horizontally to resemble a gun barre! 
with a sight at one end. A pair of nightglasses 
lie on the table. Along the rear wall of Scene $ 
are three or four small tables covered with 
neat tablecloths. Chairs at the tables. On rear 
wall, a painting of a hunting scene or other 
pastoral subject. To right of it, a British war 
poster if available; if not, a map of Europe and 
Africa. Street entrance at left, entrance to 
kitchen at right. On wall upstage right, a 
target for the game of “darts.” 

Lighting: None needed for Scene 1. For Scene 2 
a red floodlight from right wings dimly illumi- 
nates the characters in the center, but leaves 
the outlines of the stage barely discernible. 
In Scene $ regular day overheads and foot- 
lights with amber floodlights from the wings 
are used to give the impression of sunlight. 


Hercu.ean Task 


Characters: 7 female; 9 male. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The first scene is played in all modern 
business clothes. Scene 2 calls for long, flowing 
Greek robes, with Eurystheus’ costume more 
elaborate than the others. Hercules is in tradi- 
tional outfit of “strong man,” but with leather 
pouch at his side. 

Properties: Many papers, stenographer’s note- 
book, pencils, a number of telegrams, a small 
receipt book, a paper-knife, a large purple cloth, 
a huge rough club for Hercules, several very 
large apples wrapped in gold paper. 

Setting: A bare stage or a ad light cyclorama. 
Scene 1 is a modern office. On the rear wall isa 
large map of the United States, and above 
it, a sign with words “COAST-TO-COAST 
TRUCKING COMPANY, INC.” Downstage 
right, a small table with a typewriter and a 
metal letter-basket on it. Behind it, a chair, 
facing downstage. A few feet upstage, a 
chair, against the wall and facing left. Scene 2 
may be played as above, but the map and sign, 
along with the typewriter and the metal et 
are removed and a purple drape is thrown over 
the upstage chair. 

Lighting: None needed; but if desired, use day- 

ight foot and overhead lights. These dim to 
out on Mr. Wright's last speech, and go up full 


on second scene. 























